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Hydro-Electric Power Bonds 
Netting 6% 
A First Mortgage bond issue of $350,000 secured by an exceptionally efficient water 
power development and modern plant located in one of the most rapidly growing and 
prosperous sections of the United States. 

1. The security is conservatively valued at $700,000, the bonds being 
issued at the extremely conservative rate of $60 per horse power 
developed. 

2. In accordance with our usual plan the bonds mature serially and 
the margin of security will rapidly increase. 

3. Net earnings of several times the average annual requirement for 
principal and interest are protected by contracts with reliable 
concerns. 

4. The bonds are guaranteed and this guarantee places behind them 
additional assets worth nearly three times the amount of the issue. 

A developed water power is a perpetual income-producing asset of increasing value, 
and we strongly recommend the bonds of this issue for investors seeking a con- 
servative investment for their July funds. 

Ask for Circular No. 719 M. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 
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The Margin 
That Counts 


Libraries completely furnished by Library Bureau have a 
wide margin of advantage over other libraries, due to the 
difference between Library Bureau equipment and other 
cabinet work and arrangements. This difference is the result 
of (a) years of wide and painstaking experience in fitting up 
libraries; (b) appreciation of the need of convenience and 
facility of administration; (c) a knowledge of the character 
and design of interior woodwork required in a library to 
make it accord with its surroundings; (d) a knowledge of 
library methods and requirements and the consequent atten- 
tion to the minutest detail in construction. 

Thus it is that Library Bureau equipment possesses a 
distinction and individuality that add to the beauty of the 
library and furnishes the correct mechanical detail. Ordinary 
cabinet work is no economy in a library. Its faulty and com- 
mon construction steadily deteriorates as long as used, and is 
a source of constant annoyance. Where the entire library is 
furnished by Library Bureau, perfect adaptation and harmony 


are secured once for all. 


It's the margin of difference 


that counts 
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Library as An Investment* | 
Hiller C. Wellman, librarian, Springfield, Mass. 


We admit that the chief objects of a 
public library are educational and moral, 
and not commercial. No doubt nine men 
out of 10 would agree that the actual re- 
turn in dollars and cents would be larger 
trom the ground covered by a field of 
buckwheat than from that covered by a 
library. 

It is just because the primary purpose 
of a library is not commercial that I sus- 
pect we are apt to overlook the actual cash 
dividends which a library yields. The 
_ library of to-day studies the industrial 

life of the community and endeavors to 
_ supply the books that will aid every trade 
and every calling that exists in the city. 
It is eager to meet every demand, but it 
goes further; it endeavors to create the 
demand. It advertises; it uses every 
legitimate means of making its resources 
known. As advertising men, you may be 
"interested to know that at least 3 per cent 
of the library’s expenditure is used di- 
rectly or indirectly to further this sort of 
advertising. The result has been an in- 
crease in the extent and variety and scope 
of the services rendered that few people 
have any idea of, 

But in spite of all that has been at- 
tempted, and in spite of the very great 
response, the ground has but just been 
broken. Whenever the attention of a spe- 
cial class is called to the library’s re- 
sources on their subject, the response is 
immediate and appreciative. The diffi- 


culty is not so much to get the books as to 
inform the potential reader of their exist- 
ence. Again and again people express 


*An address before Publicity club, Springfield, 
Mass. 
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the utmost astonishment on discovering 
for the first time that the library affords 
books on their trade or business. For ex- 
ample: One day a man with two novels 
under his arm remarked to an attendant, 
“I happened to be in the library and 
thought I would ask if you have any 
books on waterworks and water supply.” 
He added, apologetically: ‘Of course, I 
‘lon’t suppose you have.” When the at- 
tendant showed him a considerable num- 
ber of books on water, water supplies, 
waterworks and public sanitation, his 
surprise was unbounded. “Why,” he 
said, “I have been in the water depart- 
ment here for years, and have used the 
library ail my life, but I never supposed 
you had books on these subjects.” This, 
notwithstanding the fact that a few 
weeks previously the library had distrib- 
uted a special list on the subject, and the 
newspapers had called attention to it. 
Again, a large contractor wanted for 
some purpose a certain kind of gravel that 
is not common hereabouts, and he asked 
a friend, who is something of a geolo- 
gist, where he could find it. The friend 
showed him a spot where they found 
just the gravel wanted. “Now,” said the 
contractor, “how in the world did you 


- know where to look for this gravel?” To 


which the other replied: “Why, in the 
city library you can find books describing 
all the geological formations of this re- 
gion, and it took a very short time to look 
up the matter in the geological survey of 
Massachusetts.” Just that one gravel 
bank, by the way, I suspect was ‘worth 
considerable buckwheat. 

Now, let me cite one or two instances 
to give a notion of the use of the library 
by workingmen. One day I got talking 
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with a bright young fellow in the library 
hall, and noticed that he had under his 
arm three books on machinery—one on 
steam engines, another on machine de- 
sign, and the third on a similar subject. 
“T am getting $2.50 a day now,” he said, 
“but in three months, when I have mas- 
tered these books, I am going to get $3.50 
a day; and I shall be worth it, too,” he 
added with conviction. There are hun- 
dreds of the brighter and more ambitious 
young workmen in this city who are using 
the library books on machinery, electrical 
engineering, steam boilers, woodworking 
and a multitude of similar subjects. A 
striking instance of another kind comes 
to mind—a young fellow in one of the 
textile mills. After he had been using 
the library for a year or more he went 
up to the attendant one evening and said: 
“You may be interested to know that 
since you have been giving me these tex- 
tile books I have invented and patented 
three successful loom devices. Two of 
them I have sold already to outside par- 
ties, and the third my own mill is going 
to buy; and they have just made me as- 
sistant superintendent.” 

Time is lacking to begin to describe 
this kind of use of the library. The print- 
ers, the woodworkers, the masons, the 
plumbers, the lithographers, and, in fact, 
the men in almost every mechanical pur- 
suit seek the library for books about their 
work. One man comes to learn how to 
bend a cast-iron pipe; another wants de- 
signs for wrought-iron work; another 
reads up the latest process of paper-mak- 
ing; another brought in an excellent vio- 
lin which he had constructed from direc- 
tions found in the library books ; another 
comes for books on dyes and dye-mak- 
ing; a young woman studied up oriental 
rugs and secured a good position with a 
rug dealer: another, who earns her living 
by making jewelry, gets her designs at 
the library. Just the other day a young 
Pole, bringing his mother as interpreter, 
came for books on machine design, and 
another Pole got books which would 
teach him how to run wood-molding ma- 
chinery. 

A textile designer employed by one of 


the large mills uses the library constantly. 
One day after we had procured for his 
use an especially important publication, 
he told me how valuable the collection is 
to him. He said there was a tendency 
to hash over a design, using it again and 
again with more or less modifications ; but 
owing to the rich collection in the city 
library he was able to furnish entirely 
new designs; and he said that it was 
owing in no smal! measure to this fresh- 
ness of design that his factory was beat- 
‘ng out its competitors. I saw the stock 
ot that company the other day quoted 
away above par, and I like to believe that 
the library has contributed, at least in 
nart, to its p-osperity. 

The use of the library for designs of 
all sorts ane kinds would alone make a 
long chapter. The other day a man was 
seeking monograms and designs for au- 
tomobile bodies: another wanted devices 
ior billheads and advertisements; deco- 
rators come for cherubs and flowers, and 
other designs for walls and ceilings; the 
scene painters from several theaters re- 
sort to it constantly. One of the recent 
stock companies got its patterns for his- 
torical costumes there. Furniture design- 
ers and repairers use the large collection 
containing al! the best historical styles and 
the finest examples. Persons interested in 
ceramics—some amateurs and others pro- 
fessionals — depend on our books and 
plates. The lithographers come for pic- 
tures and designs for calendars and the 
like. Many persons get designs for post- 
ers; others come who make book plates ; 
still others who design artistic bindings ; 
and the photo-engravers make constant 
use of the collections. Sign painters come 
frequently; also men who write show 
cards; and a man was in recently seek- 
ing artistic alphabets, whose business, we 
learned, is making college banners. 

We have a collection of pictures— 
some expensive photographs, others but 
cheap prints, clipped from periodicals, 
books and other sources — numbering 
nearly 150,000, and all carefully classified. 
Springfield is the source of many notable 
books, of which we are proud—diction- 
aries. encyclopedias, historical works and 
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others. You can imagine how much the 
publishers of these books depend on the 
library. Not long ago three persons spent 
all their time for many months on our 
material, simply securing illustrations for 
one of these works. 

The work with foreigners must not be 
overlooked. The library supplies books 
in foreign languages, particularly books 
telling new-comers of the history, gov- 
ernment and institutions of this country. 
You would be surprised to see in what 
numbers these foreigners use the library. 
Not a few of them, especially the Poles 
and Italians, teach themselves mechanical 
drawing by means of the library’s books. 
The library also distributes lists of easy 
reading books in English and of gram- 
mars and lesson books in foreign lan- 
guages to enable these foreigners to learn 
English. Poles, Swedes, Russians, Ar- 
menians, French, Greeks, Italians, Syri- 
ans and various other nationalities come 
constantly for these books to help them 
learn English. No other one thing so 
quickly and so surely increases their earn- 
ing capacity. 

You hardly think of Springfield as a 
farming community, yet since the library 
issued its lists on agriculture, on bee- 
keeping, on poultry, etc., we can hardly 
supply the demand, especially from young 
men. One elderly man showed his ap- 
preciation by bringing in and presenting 
a bunch of beautiful carnations. When 
out of work he had gotten hold of the 
books on floriculture, and as a result had 
secured a good job with a florist. 

Although the library is already used to 
a considerable extent by the business 
men, it is not used by them to so large 
an extent as by mechanics and working- 
men. This industrial use of a library 
does not grow up by itself; it comes as 
the direct result of the library’s effort, 
particularly in the way of advertising. 
The library began with the artisans and 
humbler workers for whom the needs 
seemed greatest. It printed and distrib- 
uted lists on carpentry and woodworking, 
on engineering and machinery, on print- 
ing, steel working and on various similar 
subjects. The response was inspiring. 
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A couple of years ago the library is- 
sued for clerks, lists on stenography and 
typewriting, on bookkeeping and com- 
mercial correspondence. This, too, brought 
a large circulation. Then it began mail- 
ing post cards to factory superintendents 
and managers, calling attention to recent 
books on accounting, factory organiza- 
tion and management, cost keeping, etc., 
and now there is a larger demand for 
these books than we can supply. Our lat- 
est campaign was a series of post cards 
ilsting a few books on the theory of real 
estate values, and the principles and prac- 
tice of the real estate business. We have 
had to stop mailing these post cards for 
« time, for already there are waiting lists 
for the books. 

We have tried to buy all the good 
books that have been issued, and there is 
a very large and increasing demand for 
books on advertising. Quantities of the de- 
signs used on circulars, posters and other 
advertising material are gotten at the 
iibrary. So, too, there is a lively call for 
such books as the newspaper and maga- 
zine directory, the business and city di- 
rectories, the many recent books on the 
practice of advertising, and for the one 
or two very practical books on the psy- 
chology of advertising. Likewise, the 
books on window dressing, on the organi- 
zation of department stores, on the meth- 
ods of conducting a mail order business 
and the books on salesmanship—in fact, 
all the books on these lines are greatly 
sought. 

We have some books on the various 
trades, as, for instance, an exhaustive 
study of the “History and present con- 
ditions of the lumber industry,” and 
books on the electro-chemical industry, 
on cotton industry, etc., but for some rea- 
son these are not so much used as we 
hope they will be. The commercial jour- 
nals, ‘““Moody’s manual of corporations,” 
‘Poor’s railroad manual” and other simi- 
lar year-books are more often consulted. 
The annual volumes of “Mineral indus- 
try” and the “Copper year-book” are in 
much demand. Books on commercial law 
are frequently sought, and, to a less ex- 
tent, books on the organization of corpo- 
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rations and on corporation law. We have 
an extensive collection comprising all the 
best current books in English on taxation, 
on banks and banking, on money and al- 
lied subjects. There are also numerous 
practical books on investments and books 
on insurance and similar lines of business 
‘are available. We bought some time ago 
a collection-of the standard cable codes. 
These are referred to at the library, and 
‘sometimes we translate brief messages for 
the business man over the telephone. Tel- 
ephone inquiries are growing in number 
so that we recently installed an additional 
trunk line. We want to encourage them 
still more. 

For the exporter the library has much 
information available. There is Hough’s 
“Elementary lessons in exporting and the 
Exporter’s gazeteer of the world,” surely 
a practical work. There are the tariff 
scheduies and the importation regulations 
of foreign countries. The publications of 
the international bureau of American re- 
publics have much commercial value ; and 
the whole series of consular reports give 
valuable information on trade and indus- 
trial conditions in all the countries of the 
world. 

Time is lacking to do more than sug- 
gest by these few incidents and typical 
cases the great industrial use of the 
l:brary. Whole classes of books I have 
had to omit altogether: for example, the 
books for the’ teachers and the books for 
the preachers; the music, too, which is 
used by amateurs and by professionals, 
by orchestras, pianists, singing teachers, 
church organists (one of whom said he 
would lose his job if it were not for the 
organ music available at the library). 
Then there are the architectural plans of 
houses and buildings used constantly by 
rich and poor, by every home builder, by 
persons contemplating country bungalows 
and by men putting up some of the best 
office buildings in town. We even have 
calls from barbers and masseuses, and for 
books on how to become a motorman or 
how to be an expert waitress. There 
-is not a single trade or vocation in the 
-whole community that may not, and 


there are very few who do not resort to 
the library for aid. 

It is difficult to measure the results in 
dollars and cents. A prominent business 
man once said that the library’s aid to 
him during the previous year was worth 
$4000. But far larger than the direct re- 
turns are the indirect results from wage 
increases due to the enlarged skill and 
efficiency of working men and women. I 
velieve, myself, that the community gets 
back in actual cash each year every dol- 
lar it spends for maintenance. 

I have confined my talk to one very 
narrow phase of the library’s activity, 
simply to the use of the library that 
brings an actual money return. I have 
been glad to speak on this side of library 
work because it is comparatively new, it 
is as yet hardly understood by the people 
at large, and it is a form of service which 
gives the librarian and his associates on 
the staff particular gratification. Within 
« few years this industrial use has trebled 
and it is still growing rapidly. But im- 
portant as is this industrial work, it is 
very far from being the most important 
service rendered by a library. The per- 
son who places these other and higher 
functions on an entirely different plane 
irom the sowing of buckwheat, no mat- 
ter how large the crop, is absolutely right. 
The mere pleasure that the library af- 


‘fords—the highest, most broadening and 


most useful form of recreation—is by no 
means to be despised. And its moral and 
educational work — the spreading of in- 
formation, the cultivation of taste, the en- 
iarging of the sympathies, the increasing 
of intelligence—the practical enlighten- 
ment, for example, on the social questions 
which are to enable the whole people to 
act wisely in the tremendous social move- 
ments that are taking place in this twen- 
tieth century, even the forming of intelli- 
gent public opinion for our own domestic 
concerns — for hundreds of citizens are 
to-day informing’ themselves regarding 


‘city charters, city government, housing 


and other municipal affairs—these are the 


‘really valuable functions of a public 
‘library. They are priceless; they cannot 


be measured in dollars and cents. 
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The Effect of Commission Plan of 
Government on Public Libraries* 
Alice S. Tyler, secretary of lowa library com- 
mission, Des Moines 

In securing information for this paper 
a list of questions was sent to about 50 
libraries in cities under the Commission 
plan. The questions were: 

1. How long has the Commission plan 
been operative in your city? 

2. Did it make a change in number of 
library trustees and method of appoint- 
ment ? 

3. Is the supervision of the library as- 
signed to a department of the city coun- 
cil, or have the trustees full authority? 

4. How many library trustees and how 
appointed and for how long a term? Is 
there provision for continuity by varying 
length of terms? 

5. What is your method of levying the 
tax for library maintenance? Does this 
differ from former practice? 

6. Do you consider that your library 
has profited by the change of your city to 
the Commission plan? In what way? 

7. Does the plan place the librarian and 
staff under civil service rules? 

8. Has there been any effort to include 
other educational interests (i. e., the 
schools) under the Commission plan of 
your city? 

g. Is the general law of your state rela- 
tive to public libraries still operative, even 
though the Commission plan has been 
adopted ? 

Replies were received from libraries 
iocated in Ig different states. None of 
the great cities have adopted the plan, 
except Boston, where it is greatly modi- 
fied and does not in any way affect the 
public libraries. 

The majority of those replying were 
unable to give definite answer as to dis- 
tinct changes either for better or for 
worse in the Jibrary management under 
the plan. The entire limit of 10 years is 
too short a period to enable conclusions to 
be drawn with certainty ; the majority of 

*In the opening paragraphs of her paper, Miss 
Tyler presented a clear exposition of the com- 
mission plan of government as it has been de- 


veloped in the different states, beginning with 
the Galveston plan of 1901. 


the cities that have adopted the modified 
Galveston plan have operated under it 
much Jess than royears, A hopeful attitude 
is manifest toward the results that are 
likely to come from the change, but lack of 
uniformity in the various state laws makes 
generalization impossible as to results al- 
ready attained. The liberty given in some 
states for cities to incorporate in their 
charters features that seem locally desirable 
is found exemplified in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, where the modified commission 
plan has been adopted in Boston, Taun- 
ton, Haverhill, Gloucester, Chelsea and 
Lynn, but where, with the exception of 
Lynn, the new city charters do not affect 
the library situation. In that city, how- 
ever, provision is made that the public 
library shall be under the exclusive man- 
agement and control of the municipal 
council, which shall have the power to 
name the trustees and remove them for 
cause. It further states that the munici- 
pal council may increase or diminish the 
number of trustees and make such rules 
and regulations concerning the public 
library as it may deem expedient. The 
librarian in Lynn writes that the present 
council seems to have full confidence in 
the trustees of the library, and have up 
to the present time made no change in 
the old method of government.* 

In Texas, where the first commission 
plan law was enacted, we find that the 
libraries are under boards elected by the 
commission, and are all reported as being 
free from the evil effects of political in- 
terference. Dallas, Texas, reports an in- 
creased maintenance fund from year to 
year, which is now more than double the 
amount provided by the city for library 
maintenance, before the commission plan 
was adopted in 1907. In Galveston, where 
the plan originated, the library is not 
affected, because, as the librarian states, 
the Rosenberg library is a private corpo- 
ration incorporated under the state law, 

*As the charter does not make any one of the 
council a library trustee, a method of interest- 
ing them in the library has been to appeal to 
various commissioners for specific needs: e. &., 
if money is needed over and above yearly main- 
tenance funds, the appeal is made to commis- 
sioner of finance; if additions to building, the 


appeal is made to commissioner of public prop- 
erty. 
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and is entirely independent of the city gov- 
ernment. The revenues are entirely from 
endowment and no money is received 
from taxation. The librarian further 
states that while the commission plan has 
heen very successful indeed in that city, 
it has affected the library in no way. The 
librarian at Houston writes: “I do not 
believe that the library has really been 
affected by the commission form, except 
in the fact that the city’s more econom- 
ical administration has probably made it 
possible to receive a more liberal appro- 
priation, though this is far from satisfac- 
tory. I do think that the general im- 
provement of the town through good ad- 
ministration helps the library indirectly 
in many ways.” 

But one city in Wisconsin (Eau 
Claire) is actually operating under the 
plan, and the librarian writes that she be- 
leves the library has profited by the 
change. She states that the council seems 
interested in maintaining the standard 
cf the library and are now willing that 
the necessary money for its support 
should be appropriated. It is easier to 
bring matters to their attention and they 
act more promptly than heretofore. 

While several libraries in Illinois will 
he affected by the plan which has been 
inaugurated by a number of cities this 
spring, it is too soon for any report of 
the effect to be made. The law in that 
state, however, seems to have defects sim- 
ilar to that of Iowa in the indefiniteness 
of provision regarding the number of 
trustees, their powers and length of term. 

In Minnesota the plan has been effect- 
ive one year in Mankato, and the librarian 
writes that it has been a good thing for 
the library. The city officers seem to 
recognize the value of the institution and 
increased the annual appropriation $1000 
the first year. A municipal library has 
been placed in the city hall. 

Inasmuch as the recall feature of the 
commission plan was made effective in 
Tacoma, Wash., the past year, it is inter- 
esting to note the statement of the libra- 
rian, that the library there was saved 
from disaster by the result of the recall 
election for mayor, the deposed mayor 
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having made political appointments on 
the library board. The librarian further 
adds; “What saved us was woman’s suf- 
frage added to the form of government.” 

In the state of Kansas, where there are 
a large number of towns and cities oper- 
ating under the commission plan, a con- 
siderable proportion of the public libra- 
ries are under the control of the local 
school board, while the others are man- 
aged by 12 trustees elected by the coun- 
cil, this matter seeming to be optional. 
One of the Kansas librarians reports that 
the chief effect of the commission plan 
on her library is that it has done away 
with the librarian’s two weeks’ vacation 
on pay, because of the fact that other 
city employes do not have one. In some 
instances the library appropriations have 
been reduced. not through antagonism to 
the library, but because of the avowed 
policy of securing an economical adminis- 
tration of city affairs in all departments. 

In California the plan has been adopted 
by 11 towns and cities, and while infor- 
mation was not secured from all of the 
libraries affected, the general opinion 
seems to be that the adoption of the plan 
has not caused any radical change in 
management, which is by a board of trus- 
tees. Belief is expressed in most in- 
stances as to the library possibilities un- 
der the commission form of government. 

In Colorado Springs, the one city in 
Colorado under this plan, the librarian 
writes that the chief difference has been 
in the mode of handling the finances of 
the library, the city auditor and treasurer 
receiving and disbursing all of the funds; 
otherwise the board of trustees elected 
by the council have control. . 

In Iowa, where there are now seven 
public libraries affected by the law (Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort 
Dodge, Keokuk, Marshalltown and Sioux 
City), there has been much uncertainty 
as to the intent of the law both as to the 
number of library trustees to be elected 
by the commission and their powers; the 
commission plan law is capable of two 
constructions as it now stands, as there 
is doubt as to whether the general law 
with nine trustees holds, or whether only 
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three, which the law states are to be ap- 
pointed. Three of these libraries are op- 
crating with three trustees, three with 
rine, the seventh one not having had the 
decision of their city attorney. The prob- 
lem of continuity with only three trus- 
tees is a serious one. Two able Iowa 
lawyers, who are also library trustees, 
prepared a bil! providing for five trus- 
‘ees and continuity by one annual appoint- 
ment, which was introduced in the last 
General Assembly, but which failed to 
pass the House (in the midst of the sena- 
torial deadlock) ; hence unless a decision 
ot the state supreme court should be se- 
cured there will be uncertainty for an- 
other two years (until another legislative 
session ) as to whether the number of trus- 
tees and their powers, as fully set forth 
in the general library law of the state 
still hold. The uncertainty of the law can 
in a measure ke safeguarded by a some- 
what detailed ordinance, and this has 
been done in some of these cities. How- 
ever, the assignment of the library trus- 
tees and the library to the department of 
public affairs (or to the department of 
accounts and finance, as is done in one 
city), makes it necessary for the library 
board to have the approval of the head of 
that department for many details that 
have heretofore been decided by the 
library board. 

One of the Des Moines commissioners, 
who is recognized as one of the most 
thorough students of municipal problems 
in this country and who is now secretary 
of League of American municipalities, 
states that he has long advocated that the 
levying of all municipal taxes should be 
centered in one body and that both 
library boards and school boards should 
be annexed directly to the city govern- 
ment; the fact that libraries are educa- 
tional institutions is not a reason for sep- 
arating them from municipal government. 
The Iowa law definitely classifies all of 
the city’s activities (except schools) un- 
der one of the five departments, each with 
a commissioner (or mayor) at its head; 
but provides that libraries shall have fur- 
ther supervision, hence provision is made 
for the appointment of three library trus- 
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tees by the council immediately after they 
have been elected and assume office. 
These library trustees, however, do not 
seem to have full authority, but are the 
agents of the council to look after the de- 
tails which cannot be classified directly 
under the duties of the commissioner. 

From the communications received it 
seems that the civil service feature of the 
municipal commission plan law as applied 
to libraries varies. It seems to be incidental 
and may or may not be included accord- 
ing to the provision of the city ordinance 
in most cases. From the replies received 
it would seem that the sentiment of the 
librarians is not favorable to this. Sev- 
eral did not reply to the inquiry, 24 
stated that civil service rules did not ap- 
ply and five that they did. One librarian 
writes in its defense: “There seems to be 
no other way of placing work on a merit 
basis. Whatever the conditions may be 
in individual cases, as a general principle 
choice must be made in public work be- 
tween civil service and the spoils system.” 
On the other hand, several who replied 
no, emphasized by underlining or an ex- 
clamation point, and one librarian added 
with unction, “No, thanks be!” Another 
writes, “I would consider it very unwise 
to place the library under civil service— 
librarians are not made by rule.” 

In some states the control of the library 
is not included in the municipal plan, but 
is placed under the direction of the school 
board or board of education, and hence is 
not affected in any way by this form of 
government. The educational function has 
thus been recognized, either consciously 
or unconsciously, as shown by such as- 
signment. This leads to the considera- 
tion of a vital point in connection with 
any discussion of the municipal control 
of libraries, and that is the recognition 
of the educational function of the library. 
The fact that the public library is unlike 
any other of the city’s activities, such as 
parks, streets, police department, etc., has 
led in most states to the provision for a 
board of library trustees with separate 
functions, powers, responsibilities and 
funds, this being necessary because the 
requirements for the management of such 
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an institution are as much out of the 
ordinary as that of the public schools 
with a separate board; while in others the 
library board is appointed by the school 
board as a sort of sub-educational inter- 
est. 

When we come to examine the com- 
mission plan of government we find that 
there seems to be no definite recognition 
of the educational functions of the mu- 
nicipality, and hence an uncertainty as to 
the exact place of the library in the gen- 
eral scheme; this seems to be the prob- 
lem that now confronts the public libra- 
ries where this plan is likely to be 
adopted. It is the old and still new ques- 
tion of classifying and administering edu- 
cational interests, i. e., the schools, mu- 
seums, libraries, art galleries, free lec- 
tures, etc., that may exist for the benefit 
of all the people under the possible direc- 
tion of the municipality. Shall all educa- 
tional interests be grouped under one 
management or board, one degree re- 
moved from the commission, by appoint- 
ment, or shall they be separated or arbi- 
trarily classified in some entirely unre- 
lated department of the city as is done 
in some cities? So far as information 
could be obtained, it would seem that in 
a number of states the recognition of the 
special function of the public library has 
usually been incorporated in the commis- 
sion plan law in an indefinite way by the 
provision for 1 board of library trustees 
of varying number elected by the com- 
mission, but under the supervision of one 
of the commissioners or heads of depart- 
ments. 

Educational interests are certainly as 
vital a part of a municipality’s responsi- 
bility as the more material interests. If 
the chief value and strength of the com- 
mission plan consists in directness and 
simplicity and the concentration of re- 
sponsibility and authority on a few re- 
sponsible men, it would seem that the 
separate and independent organization of 
the school system in a commission gov- 
erned city is scarcely any more defensible 
than that of a public library system; 
while the scope of the school system and 
the funds invoived in the school manage- 
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ment are much larger, the principle is the 
same. It is found, however, that in very 
few instances have the schools been 
placed under the commission plan; the 
most notable instance, however, seems to 
be that of the city of Houston, Texas, 
where a school board of seven members 
is appointed by the city commission in a 
manner similar to the library board. The 


‘success of such centralization seems evi- 


dent as set forth in an interesting article 
by the superintendent of the Houston 
schools in the Educational Review (37: 
362). 

If we believe that the various means of 
popular education, outside the school- 
room, should be strengthened and digni- 
fied in the municipality, there should be 
a serious effort made to bring to the at- 
tention of those who are interested in 
commission plan legislation the most ad- 
vanced and enlightened views regarding 
it. Can a comprehensive scheme of edu- 
cation, such as is now being developed 
in the commonwealth of New York, be 
applied to a municipality? If so, would 
a commissioner of education, as one of 
the city council or commission, wisely di- 
rect all of the educational interests of the 
city, i. e., the schools, libraries, museums, 
etc.? Or, is the present tendency of the 
plan to provide a small board of three or 
five members, appointed under the com- 
mission, to have charge of the library, and 
another similar board to have charge of 
the schools the better method? The elec- 
tion of a commissioner of education ex- 
officio chairman of these two boards 
would strengthen the latter plan greatly. 

It is of vital interest to librarians, in 
view of the popularity of the commission 
plan and the likelihood of its more ex- 
tended adoption, that we give considera- 
tion, in a constructive way, to the secur- 
ing of a more comprehensive recognition 
and classification of the public library as 
an educational factor in this new scheme 
of city government. There seems to have 
been no serious consideration given to 
this in the past, and whatever recognition 
there has been given the library in the 
plan seems to have been more by chance 
than by careful forethought. . 
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Library Publicity* 
A. H. Cuttle, Collingwood, Ontario 


Up to the present I have found only 
one line of business that the proprietor did 
not have to advertise, but all his cus- 
tomers are dead ones—he is an under- 
taker. So I have concluded that if the 
public libraries of Ontario are to cater 
to the literary needs of the living they 
must emerge from their splendid isolation 
of waiting for the citizens to discover all 
the advantages. we have to offer, and ad- 
vertise. Do not raise your hands in hor- 
ror when you hear that commercial term: 
I do not intend to recommend for the 
libraries bargain days wherein to offer 
gigantic sales of knowledge, nor special 
displays of brains. What I would advo- 
cate is a campaign of publicity to make 
known to the wayfaring man and woman 
and child the advantages and privileges 
that are obtainable through the library. 

Until recently the universities and col- 
leges made no attempt at publicity. To- 
day the newspapers and magazines are 
extensively used to make known the spe- 
cial features that will attract students, 
the directing powers of these institutions 
realizing that publicity helps their cause, 
engage men of literary ability to keep the 
world informed about their work. If the 
public library is to continue to do effect- 
ive work it, too, must come out of its cold 
reserve and make good use of the press 
agent. Especiaily is this true in the towns 
and smaller cities where the power of the 
press is often greater than in the large 
community. The local newspaper will, of 
course, always be the chief means for 
publicity, and the first duty is to gain the 
interest and codperation of the editor. 
Impress upon him how you can help him 
and how you long to do so. Convince 
him that library news is good copy, and 
you will soon have him working heartily 
with you. 

In most libraries the problem is how 
to reach the masses. Do it through the 
newspapers that the masses read. Write 
for the papers which are read by those 
whom you seek to reach. 


*Read before the Ontario library association, 
Toronto, April 18, 1911. 
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Timely articles on private study asa 
help to higher wages, the championship 
of books, short reviews of new books re- 
ceived, monthly lists of the books pur- 
chased, together with interesting notes 
on the library and its work will, I think, 
bring gratifying results. 

Publicity is an educational process and 
is a necessary element, in that going out 
of the library to meet the needs of the 
people make the people feel that the 
library is putting out its hand to meet 
them. The library must go in quest of 
the reader. It must go out into the high- 
ways and hedges and compel them to 
come in. It must use every modern de- 
vice to entice him, and it must give him 
rights and privileges that were not 
thought of a few days ago. The library 
is for the reader, and not the reader for 
the library. It is to him that the library 
owes its reason for existence, its place 
in the scheme of civilization. To enable 
the casual reader to become familiar with 
all classes of literature throw open every 
part of the library, give him the open 
shelf, the open stackroom. Let him feel 
that he can wander about dipping in here 
and there until he finds a book to his 
liking, and this very familiarity with 
books will develop his love for them, 
give him a mental Droadening and lead 
him to delve into the books that he prob- 
ably would not think of asking for if 
choosing from a catalog. 

There are few communities that do not 
possess some line of business that is pe- 
culiar to that particular place. The local 
library should endeavor to have on its 
shelves as many as possible of the books 
bearing on that trade or industry, and 
make known to the public that such books 
are available. There are none who can- 
not absorb more information about his 
particular trade or profession, and if the 
men can be brought to the library and led 
to peruse the books, not only will the 
individual be the gainer but also the com- 
munity. In this way you would not fail 
to quicken an interest in the library and 
create a dispesition to inquire for other 
books. There seems to be a feeling that 
only the large library in the great city 
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can do intelligent, and effective work 
among wage-earners. This is timidity’s 
excuse, which permits the library to re- 
main a well-meaning but ineffective insti- 
tution living off the public purse, instead 
of a vital and effective force touching 
the community at every point, serving the 
community in its every worthy interest, 
making life in its community better worth 
while. ° 

In a word, the library should be the 
intellectual and social center. Special 
emphasis should be placed on work among 
the wage-earner, the skilled and unskilled 
artisan. It is not enough to put the tech- 
nical book on the shelf—that is easy, that 
is merely a matter of dollars and cents. 
The man to whom the book would be of 
use must be won. He must be made to 
feel that the library is not only for “liter- 
ary” people. Therefore the library must 
be made popular; you must attract as 
many people as possible to it. The library 
must win public confidence, must inev- 
itably and naturally suggest itself to the 
public mind as a force to be counted on 
for the public good. 

If there are labor unions in your com- 
munity, get in touch with them, inform 
them of the resources of the library and 
invite them to the building to meet the 
trustees and staff. If possible secure the 
interest of a leader among the men who 
will recommend to them special books 
from the technical department. New 
books on technical subjects might be 
kept for a while in a bookcase near the 
delivery desk where every man can see 
them. Use a bulletin board where a list 
of new books, or prepared bibliography 
may be displayed. At this season of the 
year we give prominence to books on gar- 
dening. In addition to publishing lists of 
technical books, it is sometimes possible 
to secure space on the bulletin boards in 
factories where the lists can be posted. 
No agency for telling the man in the shop 
about the book should be ignored. Ig- 
norance, indifference and inertia do not 
disappear by being left alone. 

Let us learn a lesson from the mer- 
chant and window dresser. Make the 


display of books as attractive as possible ; 
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this is a valuable help that is too much 
neglected. Have your patrons look upon 
the library as a kind of clubroom, where 
they will feel glad to come and where 
they will easily find the kind of informa- 
tion they most desire. We cannot catch 
our readers and make them read; we 
must make our wares attractive. It is no 
longer enough for a librarian to wait for 
a call for material on a new subject; she, 
must be able to anticipate a demand by 
keeping her hand on the pulse of the 
community and be ready when the re- 
quest comes. 

If possible secure the codperation of 
the school teachers. I do not know of a 
more powerful ally of the librarian than a 
sympathetic, interested teacher. It is the 
book which “teacher recommends” that 
the boy or girl will ask for at the library, 
and it is from the book which “teacher 
reads” which will be in greatest demand. 
If you can convince the teachers that it 
will be of benefit to the pupils to use the 
library not only for reference work in 
their studies, but for reading for recrea- 
tion and culture as well, then you are for- 
tunate indeed. Some of us know of the 
indifference of teachers toward the 
library, and I hope to see a course in 
library training added to the curriculum 
of the normal schools as recommended by 
the special committee at the last meeting 
of the O. L. A. 

Remember that the great mission of the 
public library is to make better citizens, 
to develop in the boys and girls a taste for 
the best literature. This will only be ac- 
complished as we create in the public 
mind a knowledge of the privileges we 
have to offer and arouse a desire for what 
is best, intellectually and morally; then 
will the ideals of the nation’ become 
higher. We cannot rise any higher than 
we think. The stuff from which com- 
munities are made is that of which they 
think and long for, and we can help them 
in their search if we will show them 
where and how to obtain the literature 
that will lift men and women out of a 
narrow self into intelligent, cultured, 
helpful citizens. 
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Shall the State Library Be the Head of 
All Library Activities of the State?* 
J. L. Gillis, State librarian of California. 


The question under discussion rather 
presupposes two propositions: whether 
there shall be a head at all: and, if so, 
what? If the library activities of a state 
are under several separate managements, 
there is either no head at all, which spells 
idiocy, or the library creature is hydra- 
headed, which scents danger. The trend 
of modern business methods is entirely 
towards unification of organization. The 
department store is a recognition of this 
increase in efficiency through consolida- 
tion. The sixty-odd charities which have 
long been struggling to improve living 
conditions have realized their waste of 
energy in so much duplication of work, 
and are taking steps toward complete re- 
organization under one management. 
And the success of cities under a com- 
mission form of government is fast be- 
coming a common remark. 

The best administration of any busi- 
ness is that which accomplishes the great- 
est results with the least expenditure of 
time, labor and money. One of the first 
moves of an efficient manager is to do 
away with needless machinery of organi- 
zation, and collect into one live whole all 
the disconnected departments, each with 
its own particular work to do, but vitally 
connected with the others by a common 
head. This is merely sound public pol- 
icy, and as applicable to the library world 
as to the industrial. 

If all the library activities are under 
one control, the artificiality of extra or- 
ganization with their framework of gov- 
ernment is done away with. One head 
means economy of administration and 
unity of policy; and being unified, con- 
centration and continuity of effort is in- 
evitable for any policy undertaken by the 
institution. There is no danger of con- 
fusion from overlapping of work, and 
no branch of the work remains unclevel- 
oped because of having fallen through 
the chinks between. Rather can the work 





*Read before the National association of state 
librarians, May 22, at Pasadena. 
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of each department be definitely outlined, 
and so harmonize with each other part 
as to form a perfect whole. 

Financial support, too, from the state 
is usually more easily obtiinable for one 
institution than for many, for the legis- 
lator has not time to follow out the needs 
of various branches of an activity the dis- 
tinction between which does not always 
admit of explanation, or is hard to real- 
ize. The result can only be distraction, 
and a minimizing of the importance of 
each activity. 

The influence upon the state, because 
of a single head for all library activities, 
is decidedly wholesome. Confusion is 
eliminated, greater interest can be roused 
in the development of the work, a con- 
tinuous related policy can be definitely 
followed out for co-ordination of all the 
library interest of the state, and definite 
leadership will be accepted as logical and 
practical. 

The strength of the bundle of sticks is 
as true as the story is old. Each can 
readily be broken or bent. The bound 
bundle offers irresistible strength. The 
long pull and the strong pull and pull 
together can be effective, not with sep- 
arate strands of weakness, but when 
those strands are woven together into a 
cable of strength. 

Assuming, then, that it is good busi- 
ness for all the library activities of the 
state to be under one leadership, what 
shall that head be? As the different 
states have grown in the need of greater 
library facilities, whether law, historical 
or reference, the state library has been 
created, either by constitutional or stat- 
utory enactment, to supply that need. The 
state library has been the first expression 
on the part of practically every state 
toward library service through a central 
medium. As the institution has devel- 
oped, it has collected a fund of material 
along the particular line for which it was 
created, and by its very habits of method, 
investigation and efforts for complete- 
ness in one branch it lays a steady foun- 
dation for branching out into other lines 
of library work which it might some day 
be called upon to conduct. As its activi- 
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ties become known and its position be- 
comes assured, it must inevitably secure 
the financial recognition necessary for 
its support. And for the same reason 
that one institution has an easier access 
to the state’s money than many institu- 
tions of similar. activities, so the state li- 
brary has the advantage over other li- 
brary organizations, since it stands as a 
more concrete idea, is generally better 
known, and is directly a state conception. 

The state library, then, has if its favor 
its priority of establishment, its collection 
of material, its possibility for expansion, 
and its fixed assurance of support. With 
these granted, the burden of proof against 
its leadership seems rather to be neces- 
sary. Why should it not be the head of 
all library activities of the state? Any 
legislation creating off-shoots is an open 
admission either of the inability of the 
state iibrary or of hasty judgment on 
the part of the legislators in duplicating 
and overlapping institutions. It is like 
taking business away from the original 
investment. If a man has a small store 
efficiently managed, he would show a 
poor business sense to start another line 
of goods under different management a 
block away, or under the same roof. If 
his store is inefficiently managed, he 
would likewise show poor judgment in 
starting another store in the hope that it 
would prove a better investment. The 
remedy in the first instance is to combine 
both enterprises under the efficient man- 
ager; in the second instance the remedy 
is, get an efficient manager. The normal, 
ideal growth of any institution is the 
gradual expansion of its boundaries to 
take in all the different branches of the 
activity for which it stands. And the 
state library, being in the lead in exist- 
ence, is thus the organization to compre- 
hend all branches of library ‘activity 
within the state. If it is efficiently man- 
aged, there could be no valid reason for 
the creation of other organizations. If 
ineffective in its management, it should 
be helped to effectiveness by strengthen- 
ing it, not further fossilized by detracting 
from and weakening it <A factory plant 


is not discarded simply because some of 
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its workmen are unskilled, or some of 
its machinery worn out. 

In these days when co-ordination has 
come to be the common watchword of 
the library world, libraries all over the 
state, the schools, and the clubs have a 


‘right to some supplemental library from 


which they may borrow that which it is 
unreasonable for them to own them- 
selves. That organization which has the 
possibilities for expansion should be the 
one to give this service. Commissions 
and historical societies have their lines 
of work so clearly defined for them that 
expansion is either impossible or en- 
tirely abnormal. The state government 
does for local governments what they 
cannot do for themselves. The same 
reasoning applies to the mission of the 
state library. It is a general state insti- 
tution, with possibilities for growing as 
big as the demands of the state. 

Following Mr Putnam’s plan for the 
development of a national library and 
paraphrasing it to fit the state, there is 
surely room in every state for one li- 
brary that shall be: (1) a library for 
special service to the state government ; 
(2) a library of record for the state; 
(3) a library of research; (4) a library 
of state service. There is no more logic 
in a claim that these departments should 
operate separately in a state than that 
they should operate separately in the 
United States. And surely the logical 
development by which our national 
library—the Library of Congress—is co- 
ordinating all these interests, excludes 
any possible assertion of the wisdom of 
separating it into unrelated organizations, 

If economical expenditures, concen- 
tration of effort, promptness, univer- 
sality and completeness of service, widest 
possible use of material, single-minded- 
ness of policy and persistency in its 
pursuits—if these qualities count for any- 
thing in the successful administration of 
a business, then the state library which 
presents to its patrons—the people of 
the state—the solidarity resulting from 
such co-ordination and unification must 
meet with inevitable success impossible 
to disjointed, individual institutions. 
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Second-class Postal Rates on Commis- 
sion Bulletins 


Since submitting a report to the League 
of library commissions in session in Pas- 
adena relative to the securing of the priv- 
ilege of second-class postal rates for 
library commission bulletins, [ submitted 
for examinaticn to the U. S. postoffice 
department a copy of the law creating the 
North Carolina library commission a 
statement concerning the work of the 
commission, a copy of the biennial report 
setting forth its activities, copies of every 
issue of the Bulletin of the commission, 
copies of the Bulletins of the Vermont 
and Indiana commissions, and copies of 
New York State Libraries and the Bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association. 
I showed that the North Carolina Bulle- 
tin was the official organ of a duly char- 
tered or legalized body created by the 
state; that its objects were educational 
in so far as the extension of library work 
is educational; that its service to North 
Carolina libraries was exactly similar to 
that of New York Libraries and the Bul- 
letin of the American Library Associa- 
tion, both of which, on account of the 
form of the organizations which they rep- 
resented, and not on account of a dif- 
ference of purpose or service, were given 
the desired rate; and that consequently, 
if the spirit of the law was to be observed, 
instead of the letter, the North Carolina 
Bulletin was as justly entitled to the rate 
as was ew York Libraries or the Bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association, 
though it did not comply with the re- 
quirements of the law in the same way 
that they did. 

In reply to this statement of the case 
I received a letter containing the follow- 
ing statements : 

From an examination of the literature 
transmitted with your communication of 
the 18th instant, relative to the North Caro- 
lina library commission, it appears that the 
North Carolina Library Bulletin may be en- 
tered as second-class matter under the pro- 
visions of the Act of July 16, 1894 (section 
429, Postal laws and regulations), relating 
to publications issued by “strictly profes- 
sional and literary societies.” 

Therefore, if you will submit through 
your postmaster an application on the en- 
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closed form 3501-b for such entry, together 
with a copy of the latest issue of the pub- 
lication the same will be given prompt at- 
tention. 
(Signed) James J. Britt, 
Third-assistant postmaster-general. 
Although the final decision has not been 
given the North Carolina Bulletin (May 
31, 1911), it would seem that there is no 
question but that it will be favorable. 
Also, it is but reasonable to suppose if the 
same argument is made in behalf of the 
Bulletins of other commissions that the 
same ruling would be made. It is cer- 
tainly worth the trying, and if the ruling 
holds in all cases there will be no further 
need for special legislation. 
Louis R. Witson, Chairman. 
North Carolina library commission. 


Suggestions for Illinois Libraries 


Editor Pustic Liprartes: 

According to our Illinois state library 
law. public libraries must make their an- 
nual reports for the year on May 31. 

In addition to this annual report we in 
Peoria, and perhaps others, are now re- 
quired to make an annual library report 
to our city council for the calendar year 
ending December 31, which means two 
separate and distinct annual reports each 
year. 

I would suggest for the consideration 
of our librarians the question of getting 
our state law amended to make our fiscat 
year end on December 31 with the calen- 
dar vear. 

It is the general custom with public in- 
stitutions as well as with business con- 
cerns. It would save us time and labor 
and, besides, make it easier for library 
workers to attend the annual meetings of 
the National Library association, which 
are invariably held in the summer months. 

E. S. WILLcox. 


A Corrected Title 


To the Editor of Purric Lipraries: 

The Japanese printers of my “Buddhist 
and Christian gospels now first compared 
from the originals” (Tokyo, 1905; edi- 
tion now exhausted) placed the second 
clause of the title after the subsidiary 
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title, viz., “Gospel parallels from Pali 
texts,” by which my translations were 
already known to readers of The Open 
Court. 

This blunder has been perpetuated on 
the government catalog cards and in nu- 
merous reviews, though it is pointed out 
in the Chicago list of errata. 

If readers and librarians will apply to 
me,I can supply them with a printed 
slip to paste immediately under the words 
“Buddhist and Christian Gospels,” thus: 

Now First Compared from the Originals: 

being 
“Gospel Parallels from Pali Texts,” 
reprinted with additions. 

Of course, this only applies to the 
Tokyo edition. The Philadelphia edition 
(2v., 1908-1909), new in the principal 
libraries of the country, has been cor- 
rected by the author. 

The Chicago list and Japanese errata 
(selected from, 500) may also be had. 

As a life-long librarian, I consider it 
right to catalog a book’s title exactly as 
the author wrote it, and not perpetuate 
the blunder of an Asiatic printer out of 
a superstitious regard for type. 

Abert J. EpMuNDs. 

Historical society of Pennsylvania, 
1300 Locust st., Philadelphia. 

The Library in the Child Welfare 
Exhibit at Chicago 


The Child Welfare Exhibit, organized 
in New York in February, was moved to 
Chicago and made the basis of a similar 
exhibit in that city beginning May 11 
and continuing for two weeks. The Chi- 
cago public library made a very com- 
plete and detailed exhibit of its work 
with children, by means of photographs 
and placards illustrative and descriptive 
of its branches and deposits in the small 
parks, rented quarters, separate buildings 
and elsewhere. Pictures of story-hour 
groups, study clubs and lectures showed 
most convincingly the wide use and pop- 
ularity of the library branches with the 
young people. A model children’s room 


was installed, the furniture and fittings 
being specially prepared and loaned by 
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the Library Bureau. <A children’s col- 
lection of about a thousand volumes oc- 
cupied the shelves, reading lists, picture 
bulletins, friezes and framed pictures 
were shown, a branch librarian with one 
or more assistants was constantly in at- 
tendance, and the room was open for 
the use of children during exhibit hours. 
hc oe We 
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To Pustic Lrprartes: 

In view of the impossibility at present 
of reaching by letter every member of 
the Pratt Institute School graduates’ asso- 
ciation, will you allow me the use of your 
columns to thank the association collect- 
ively and individually for the benefit gift 
presented to me by them on the evening 
of June 14? May I say to ihem that it 
was entirely unexpected and that it will 
be prized not only for itself but fcr the 
very generous and cordial ~-pirit tat 
prompted it and the friendly attitude that 
it betokened. Sincerely, 

Mary W. PruMMeERr. 

June 18, rgtt. 


The World-Language in the Swedish 
Parliament 


At the moment when this number is 
going to press we have received from an 
official source the information that the 
member of the Swedish Parliament, the 
Mayor of Stockholm, Carl Linghagen, 
presented to the Swedish Parliament, 
now sitting, the following proposal: 
“That the royal government please to di- 
rect its steps, in a lively manner, to cause 
to convene here in the North, the inter- 
national institutions and congresses, and 
by Swedish initiative to favor the crea- 
tion of a world-language.” 

Joyously we greet this important event, 
and send to the initiator, Mayor Carl 
Linghagen, the expression of our pro- 
found gratitude—Translated by E. F. 
McPike from original text, in Ido, in 
Svensk Varldsspraks-Tidning, Stockholm, 
January, 1911, page 16. 
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Visualizing Information 


Editor of Pusrtc Liprarigs: 

The task of securing intelligent under- 
standing on the part of children of what 
the city or town stands for could be less- 
ened by a more general use of the meth- 
ods I heard presented at a recent meeting. 

At the library institute held in Utica, 
April 28, Miss MecVety of the Public 
library of Newark, N. J., gave lines 
along which the librarians and_ the 
teachers work in accord in that city, Her 
talk was illustrated by material in an 
exhibition of great interest. 

Charts are made out zi. the library and 
either distributed to the children who 
go there, or they are sent to the public 
school teachers, who present them to 
their classes. These charts are on vari- 
ous subjects and one is designed to make 


the children familiar with their own 
city. There are, therefore, facts about 
the public school system, the parks, 


trees, street railway system, the depart- 
ment of fire, the police department, and 
all the executive and legislative depart- 
ments of the city. OBSERVER. 


Concerning Net Price Books 


Editor Pusiic Lrprarigs: 

As we learn that several libraries have 
already done so, it may be well to caution 
others against taking memberships in as- 
sociations which agree to supply all pub- 
lishers’ net books at a discount of 25 per 
cent. It cannot be done. Initiation fees 
and membership dues have been paid in a 
number of cities, with no prospect of 
adequate returns. 

WattTER L. Brown. 
Buftalo public library. 


Dan Beard and the Boys 


Daniel Beard is a unique figure in the 
literary world. Some of his books are 
now passing into the hands of a second 
generation, A good many men who, as 
boys, were partly educated on the “Amer- 
ican boy’s handy book” now have boys 
of their own to become absorbed in it 
and the amusements which it discloses to 
them. Yet Dan Beard is still writing 
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books, and apparently these new ones are 
about as full of original entertainment 
and practical value as that first “Amer- 
ican boy’s handy book.” 

Author of “The boy pioneers,” “The 
field and forest handy book,” “The Jack 
of all trades,” “The outdoor handy book,” 
and “The American boy’s handy book,” 
Dan Beard has always been, and still is, 
a pioneer himself—besides originating 
books of the “What to do and how to 
do it?” type, he has produced the first 
working drawings ever published of the 
tailless kite, called by him the “Holland 
kite,” now known as the Malay kite; 
also the first working drawings ever pub- 
lished of a houseboat, the first working 
drawings published of the construction of 
a paper balloon, the first working draw- 
ings published giving the details and tell- 
ing how to build an Indian birch bark 
canoe, the first working drawings telling 
how to pack a dog, the first working 
drawings of a top-hitch for pack animals. 

He has also invented a new manner 
of making diagrams for the “Diamond” 
hitch which illustrates each “throw” of 
that celebrated hitch with one diagram 
in place of two or three. These diagrams 
make it so plain that a child can under- 
stand it. 

Besides many inventions of his own 
in camp craft and engineering, he has 
published the first working drawings of 
a loghouse, of how to make totem-poles, 
of backyard switchbacks, also the first 
working drawings of tree-top houses, un- 
derground clubhouses, plans for build- 
ing a house on the water and a hoyse in 
the swamps, the cars to use on a back- 
yard switchback, the backyard toboggan 
slide, the first working drawings of the 
coasting wagon, and numerous other 
minor devices which have since become 
so popular that the general public does 
not realize that the information necessary 
to build them was originally printed in 
the Beard books. 

Mr. Beard is also the founder of the 
first society of Boy scouts in existence, 
the Sons of Daniel Boone, the Boy pio- 
neers, and one of the founders of the 
3oy scouts of America. A. A. H. 
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Vacation time— Al] too short has been 
the time since last vacation in which to 
carry out the many good resolutions made 
then for the ensuing year. last following 
each other the days have gone by, no one 
carrying all the accomplishment promised 
it in the meditations of last vacation, and 
now here is vacation time again, with so 
much still to be done. If some small prob- 
lems have been solved the time has not 
been entirely void of value, and without 
bemoaning lost opportunity one may still 
look to the future to bring fulfillment of 
every good purpose. 

The place of the library — Considerable 
interest has becn manifested and some- 
what cultivated in what is termed “Tech- 
nical education” throughout the country 
in the past few years. A good deal of 
this has touched, perhaps entered, the 


field of library work. One may perhaps 


question if it has not reached a point 
where there is danger of the library going 
over into the field of formal teaching, 
forgetting, in the eager interest in this 
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new topic, the work of the library is to 
put the right book into the hands of the 
right person when he wants it, and that 
while library service for the technical 
worker is high!y commendable when it is 
well done, that a neglect of other phases 
of library service makes room for criti- 
cism. 

At the recent meeting of the Canadian 
library association the matter was plainly 
put in the statement ‘one working man is 
entitled to be assisted as an- 
The point for consideration here 


as much 
other.” 

is to determine just who is the working 
man. There can be no question that the 
public library should contain the very 
best technical books available and that 
these books should cover tne trades of 
the locality ; that the workingmen of the 
locality should be made acquainted with 
fact that these books are available 
stimulated in 


the 
for them and 
their use of them, but when it comes to 
reading clubs, manual training and so on, 
through the library, one is justified in 
questioning whether the library has not 


should be 


gone beyond its proper field. 

A library recently visited showed de- 
ficiency in many lines of books on the 
shelves, and during an hour’s visit but 
four persons entered the library to use 
it, and yet a workshop equipped for man- 
ual training under the auspices of the 
library formed part of the equipment. 
The main interest of the library seemed 
to be in its machinery, much of which 
was along svecial lines worked out by 
the staff of the library, and little was 
learned concerning the books on the 
shelves or the use that was made of them. 

There is room perhaps for some of the 
facetious comments made by various men 
in writing of the work that is done for 
children in the public library, but in the 
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case of technical education as part of 
library service there is need for a line to 
be drawn between what is the province 
of the library and what the work of edu- 
cational institutions that calls for careful 
discrimination on the part of those en- 
gaged in library work. This does not 
mean a lessening of the real responsibil- 
ity of the library in the least, but only a 
more careful consideration of its various 
other interests. 

The Council of the A. L. A—It will be 
recalled that an effort was made some 
three or four years ago to make a better 


working organization of the council of 
the A. L. A. The effort, judging by re- 


sults, has given an unwieldy, practically 
self-perpetuating body which can hardly 
be called an improvement on the former 
organization. 

In the discussion that accompanied the 
proposed revision of the constitution at 
Pasadena (see P. L. 16:253) the reason 
given for objecting to the amendments 
was that they gave a power to the mem-, 
bers of the association which might be 
used to the detriment of that body. No- 
body using that argument was willing to 
say just what danger was threatened by 
the amendments or why the desire of the 
created was to be considered before the 
wishes of the creator. One member 
frankly said that the council is better able 
to choose its members than is the asso- 
ciation 

Those in favor of the amendment, who 
were numerically as seven to one, argued 
for the amendment to be passed at that 
meeting, so that the association at large 
might have a chance to discuss it for the 
coming year, «zs it still could be voted 
down at next vear’s meeting, but the op- 
position evidenily felt the danger, which 
they ieared was too great to be allowed 


that chance of development, and, using 
the votes of the institutions to which they 
are attached, prevented the necessary 
three-fourths vote. 

The writer has no fault to find with 
the opposition for having its opinions on 
the matter, or for taking advantage of the 
privileges afforded them by the constitu- 
tion, but the very fact that such a state 
of affairs as occurred in Pasadena could 
come about shows the need of revision. 
It is an undemocratic condition, and, 
surely, if democratic principles have any 
place at all, it is in a voluntary organiza- 
tion for mutual benefit and the promotion 
of a common cause. 

Another point came up in the discus- 
sion that certainly needs attention. The 
constitution savs nothing of the voting 
power of institutional membership, and 
there is ground for difference of opinion, 
as occurred at Pasadena, as to who is em- 
powered to cast the vote of an institution ; 
whether the chief librarian shall have 
precedence over a trustee, or whether a 
subordinate member of the staff shall as- 
sume the right to cast the vote in the ab- 
sence of the chief without explicit au- 
thority, or, if all three. are present, who 
shali vote the institution, are all questions 
for which no answer is given in the doc- 
ument ‘“‘so carefully worked out’) in 
1908-9. 

The association has voted to admit del- 


‘egates of State associations to the council, 


and until the section of the constitution 
definitely stating the membership is 
amended tliere is room for a confusion 
of authority and procedure which ought 
not to exist. 

The A. L. A. constitution needs revi- 
sions in severa] places and steps ought to 
be taken to bring this about in the short- 
est time possible. 
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American Library Association 
Some additional material 


In the section devoted to Library 
training, in the Pasadena program of 
the A. L. A., Faith E. Smith, in charge 
of the apprentice class of the Chicago 
Public library, gave a comprehensive 
review of the purpose, plan and method 
of the work done under her supervision. 
The following is a short epitome of 
Miss Smith’s paper: 


The theory of the training class in the 
large library system 


No general standards of requirements 
may be made for training classes as for 
library schools, because classes serve one 
library only, and no one in the library 
world has authority over all libraries, but 
by mutual consent we agree that certain 
theories are best and in practice they ac- 
complish best results. 

It is that we may come to an under- 
standing regarding these theories that 
this subject has been introduced for dis- 
cussion, 

The public library is a civic institution 
and candidates should be chosen who are 
broad enough to recognize the civic idea, 
and to represent the library point of 
view. 

Entrance requirements should be as 
high as may be secured by the salary of- 
fered to new members of the staff. 

Curriculum should include studies in 
library technology, book selection and 
distribution, and civic affairs; should be 
adapted to the work to be done by mem- 
bers of the class. Such studies as con- 
cern those in higher positions only may 
be eliminated. 

Practice work should be not for the 
benefit of serving the library, but for 


training; should be carefully directed. 


The exploitation of the public library 


Dr E. A. Bostwick presented a strong 
paper, of which the following is an 
abstract, at the first general session: 

In January, 1909, the present speaker, 
in an address, intimated his belief that 
the time might soon come when the in- 
difference toward the public library 
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might be changed into an appreciation of 
the opportunities for influencing the pub- 
lic mind through it, and expressed the 
hope that when this time should come, 
attempts to use that influence for good 
might be prominent rather than those in 
behalf of sordid commercialism and of 
all kinds of self-seeking. There have been 
indications of late that attempts along 
the latter line are increasing. The use 
of a library for advertising purposes is 
not necessarily illegitimate. It is not so 
where the library gets a return that is 
worth something to it, as when a library 
displays notices of free lecture courses. 

The library is really exploited, how- 
ever, only where it is used to further 
someone’s personal or business ends 
without adequate return, generally with 
more or less concealment of purpose. 
This is done where gifts are offered by 
a business firm in such a way that the 
firm is advertised commercially thereby 
without the realization of the library 
that this advertising is taking place. This 
has been done through gifts of books, 
through offers of printed lists, through 
the distribution of complimentary tick- 
ets, and in many other ways. 

The library may also be exploited 
through attempts to use its registration 
list improperly; through evasion of its 
rules that admission shall not be charged 
to its assembly rooms; through attempts 
to induce it to locate branches in some 
particular spot, or by efforts to secure 
action by the library in taking notice of 
some publication, either favorable or 
condemnatory. 

Fortunately, no attempt has yet been 
made to turn into commercial channels 
the fundamental work of the library— 
the selection of its stock of books and its 
distribution to the public. In this re- 
spect the library still remains the most 
independent of all our public utilities. 


The academic standing of college library 
assistants and their relation to the 
Carnegie foundation 

Dr W. E. Henry, librarian of Univer- 
sity of Washington, presented strong 
argument for more recognition of pro- 
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fessional standing of college library as- 
sistants. 

He made the following points: 

The new relationship expressed in the 
phrase college library assistant came 
upon us unawares as a part of recent 
evolution of the conceptions of educa- 
tion—new conceptions of studentship 
and scholarship. 

The type of studentship that 
books and in turn produces them is less 
than half a century old. The mass of 
books that constitute the working col- 
lection of most American college libraries 
have been written since the A. L. A. met 
in Philadelphia in 1876. 

In 1876 but three college libraries in 
the United States contained more than 
45,000 v. and but one possessed more 
than 100,000. Very few college profes- 
sors placed Ph. D. after their names in 
the college catalog and the growth of 
these two facts since then may be traced 
side by side:as interchanging cause and 
effect—a new studentship and a new li- 
brary. 

This higher type and more complex 
organization originates the demand for 
the modern library assistant and fixes the 
conditions in education and training. 

The librarian in the old library be- 
comes the staff in the new—one becomes 
many and the college library assistant 
comes into being. 

The member of the faculty obtains 
his rank in part because of his academic 
preparation and in part because he has 
to do with directing the education of 
others. In short his rank is evidence 
and result of scholarly relationship. The 
library staff bears a similar relation to 
educational activities. 

We do not think of a college library 
assistant coming to his position on the 
staff on any other basis than one of gen- 
eral scholarship and special training for 
the work he assumes either in a library 
training school or by experience in a 
well managed library. The college 
teacher of whatever rank usually has no 
training other than mere scholarship. 

In the older pedagogy the teacher did 


uses 
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text-book work chiefly, or worse cc- 
casionally, by lecturing, but had no 
thought of bibliographical assignments. 
He needed no library nor librarian. In 
the new pedagogy the library is most es- 


sential. Neither teacher nor librarian 
can work alone. Codperation is a neces- 
sity. 


If equality of scholarship and training 
does not exist then the library staff needs 
revision, 

The librarian should rank with the 
professor, the assistant librarian with 
assistant and other members of the staff 
with assistant professors or instructors 
to be determined by the preparation and 
particular ability required. 

sy staff I do not mean to include mere 
untrained and poorly educated helpers. 
A college library assistant is one who can 
do and direct the doing oi scholarly 
work. 

The staff must be respected as educa- 
tors by the faculty for the good of the 
library in its power for efficiency. If the 
title “Professor of Books and Reading” 
had been substituted for librarian, as sug- 
gested in 1876, the real relation of the 
library assistant to education would have 
been much clearer, ‘“‘A professor to as- 
sist students” in “methods of discovery” 
expresses the whole truth. Librarian—a 
police relation, a keeper of books. Pro- 
fessor to help students—active help, pro- 
gressive educational purpose. 

Admission to the staff of a college 
library must demand at least the bac- 
calaureate degree plus training in a li- 
brary school preferably giving a degree, 
or in lieu of school training such experi- 
ence in library work as shall leave no 
question of efficiency. Let the staff be a 
specific exclusive body clearly defined in 
the minds of all having official relation to 
the institution. 

Whatever reason exists for admitting 
college teachers below the rank of full 
professor to the privileges of the Car- 
negie Foundation retiring allowances is 
equally cogent and valid for admitting 
college library assistants to the same 
privileges. 
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Passing of the Astor and Lenox 
Libraries 
C:Alexancer Nelson, New York city 

The spring of 1911 will be notable in 
the library annals of New York city by 
reason of the passing of two great libra- 
ries, the Astor and the Lenox, whose 
collections and treasures have made that 
city for half a century, more or less, the 
Mecca of American bibliographers and 
literary workers. Though the official 
existence of each ceased IO years ago, 
with their incorporation with the New 
York free circulating library and eight 
other local libraries into the New York 
public library, Astor, Lenox, and Til- 
den Foundations, the original buildings 
have remained open to readers until 
March of the present year, when the 
removal of books from the Lenox build- 
ing to the magnificent new structure at 
Fifth avenue and Forty-second street 
began. The transfer of books from the 
Astor building was completed in May. 

A brief survey of the widely differ- 
ent origins of these two great collections 
may serve as a reminder to librarians 
of the passing generation of what have 
doubtless been objects of emulation or 
even of envy to them in their own ca- 
reers, and also be of interest to those of 
the present rising generation and encour- 
age their inspiration to the best work. 

In the summer of 1817 Joseph Green 
Cogswell, then in his thirty-first year 
and on his third visit to Europe, found 
himself at the University of Gdéttingen, 
studying under Benecke in the library, 
the practical application of the princi- 
ples of classification and distribution to 
the close arrangement of the books upon 
the shelves, and in the catalogs. At the 
time he wrote to his friend, George 
Ticknor, afterward prominent in the 
foundation of the Boston public library. 
as follows: “I hardly think I should 
ever have thought of the study had you 
not suggested it to me. As you put me 
in the way of acquiring this knowledge, 
I shall call upon you to tell me what use 
I can make of it, for I certainly see none 
myself.” Commenting upon this, Mr 
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Ticknor’s daughter, who edited the 
“Life of J. G. Cogswell as sketched in 
his letters,” remarks: ‘‘That this rather 
unusual form of study really bore fruit 
in his after-life the Astor library is a 
proof. From this time Mr Cogswell 
devoted special attention to the public 
libraries wherever he went, and pursued 
bibliographical studies in every way.” 

After more than three years of study 
in Europe, during which time he became 
passionately devoted to mineralogy, he 
accepted the positions of librarian and 
professor of mineralogy and chemistry 
at Harvard college in 1821, and in 
less than two years completely reorgan- 
ized the library, and prepared a system- 
atic catalog on the same plan with that 
at Gottingen, but was so wearied at its 
“gross deficiencies,” and “so bitterly 
vexed,’ says George Ticknor, with the 
want of liberal views in the corporation, 
as to the principles on which the library 
should be managed and increased, that 
he gave up the position, and with George 
3ancroft and other assistants projected 
and opened the famed Round Hill 
school, near Northampton, Mass. Here 
for to years Mr Cogswell exerted a direct 
personal influence on the hearts and 
minds of many hundreds of youths, from 
all parts of the United States. At the 
close of 1837 he found himself again at 
home and disengaged. During this win- 
ter in New York he made the close ac- 
quaintance of John Jacob Astor and his 
son, meeting there Halleck, Irving and 
other literary visitors. “In January, 
1838,” he writes, “Mr Astor consulted 
me about an appropriation of some three 
or four hundred thousand dollars, which 
he intended to leave for public purposes, 
and [ urged him to give it for a library, 
which I finally brought him to agree to 
do.” On July 20, 1838, the last paper 
to this effect was signed. In March, 
1839, Mr Astor authorized Mr Cogswell 
to purchase books for the library at the 
auction sale of Major Douglas’ collec- 
tion, but only about 40 v. were bought. 
In September of the same year Mr 
Astor by a second codicil to his will 
increased the appropriation for the li- 
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brary to $400,000. In October, \I[r Cogs- 
well went abroad with a son of W. B. 
Astor, expecting to buy books, but re- 
turned unsuccessful after an absence of 
six or seven months. In November, 
1840, Mr Astor approved of the prepa- 
ration of a “catalog of 100,000 v. for 
a well-digested, systematic library, ac- 
companied with the prices of the 
books.” In March, 1842, a final ar- 
rangement was made guaranteeing the 
librarianship to Mr Cogswell, and he was 


established in a house adjoining Mr 
Astor’s, where he continued to live and 


work upon the catalog of books to be 
bought. No active steps were taken for 
a library building until Mr Astor's death, 
March 29, 1848. During this time some 
1000 v. were secured, including a copy 
of Audubon’s Birds, in folio edition, 
bought by Mr Astor. 

At a meeting of the trustees, held in 
May, Dr Cogswell’s patient waiting and 
continued efforts for Io long years were 
rewarded by his election as superintend- 
ent, in his sixty-second year, and for 
the next 14 years all his energy, enthu- 
siasm and knowledge were devoted to 
the establishment and development of 
the great institution he had so long 
planned and hoped for. He made four 
visits to Europe and many journeys 
nearer home in the service of the library. 
Of his first trip to Europe, he wrote: 
“My object will be to buy the best and 
greatest number of books suitable for 
the nucleus of a great library. 

This will give me work enough to do, 
while the edifice is preparing, in making 
out the several catalogs, which I intend 
shall be on the most thorough plan pos- 
sible. While abroad | shall look out for 
the best men to buy for us when we are 
in full blast, see how things are now done 
in the great libraries of Europe, look up 
plans for our building, in a word, do all 
I can to enable me to start the Astor 
on the most prudent and judicious plan.” 
At the Stowe sale he secured the 
princeps “Homer,” and later a ‘‘Maza- 
rine Bible’ and the first and second 
“Shakespeare” folios. “In my_ selec- 
tions,” he writes, “I am governed more 
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than by the accident 
of rarity, believing that the Astor library 
should be a learned and a useful one, 
rather than a mere museum of curiosi- 
ties.” As examples of the truly great 
books which he secured may be named 
Lord Kingsborough’s “Mexican antiqui- 
ties,’ Silvestre’s “Paleographic univer- 
selle,” Sibthorp’s ‘Flora Grzca,” Rosel- 
lini’s “Monumenti del Egitto’ and the 
works of Champollion and Lepsius on 
the same country; John Gould’s works 
on the birds of all countries; the collec- 
tion of orientalia; Migne’s **Patrologia 
Greca” and “Latina”; the most promi- 
nent books on anatomy ; the collection of 
works on art including superb copies of 
the great galleries of Europe; an unri- 
valed collection on bibliography, and a 
large collection of the rarest and earliest 
books in the Indian languages of Amer- 
ica. 

Dr Cogswell returned in 1849 with 
20,000 v., selected in London and Paris 
at a cost of $27,000, which were tempo- 
rarily deposited in a house in Bond 
street. The “Alphabetical index to the 
books now collected and of the pro- 
posed accessions,” a volume of 446 Pp., 
was printed at his own expense in 1851, 
but not published. Additional books 
rapidly accumulated until, when the li- 
brary was opened to the public Jan. 
9, 1854, there were about 80,000 v. on 
the shelves. 

It was the first great library in the 
world to be called at once into existence, 
designed from its inception to “furnish 
works of the highest authority and value 
for students and advanced scholars,”’ and 
it immediately took a very prominent po- 
sition among reference libraries. It had 
a high reputation abroad as “one in 
which the world at large was interested.” 
It was “not only a cosmopolitan collec- 
tion, but up to 1890 the most national 
collection of books in America.” Books 
came in so fast that a second hall, 
erected by Wm. B. Astor, son of the 
founder, was opened Sept. 1, 1859. 

From 1857 to 1860 Dr Cogswell was 
engaged in compiling and printing the 
author catalog, showing the growth of 
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the library to the end of 1860. ‘All the 
work,” he writes, “is done by myself, 
the manuscript prepared and copied, and 
proofs corrected and revised. In no 
other way can I be sure of a tolerable 
degree of correctness.” This arduous 
task was a severe one for a man 74 years 
of age. The recently published state- 
ment of Dr’* Cogswell’s insanity and 
death in a sanatorium is absolutely un- 
true. He lived to the ripe age of 85, 
and died near the close of 1871 in the 
house built by himself in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Washington Irving was the first pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of the 
Astor library, and took delight in work- 
ing in the historical alcove, to which 
3ancroft also was a frequent visitor. 
Edward Everett consulted its treasures 
when in New York. Charles Sumner 
wrote of it: “I range daily in the al- 
coves of the Astor, more charming than 
the gardens of Boccaccio, and each hour 
a Decameron.” The majority of Amer- 
ican writers of the last half century have 
been frequent visitors and “readers,” as 
its users have always been called. With- 
out its treasury of reference books many 
a prominent dictionary and encyclopedia 
issued by American publishers would 
hardly have been undertaken, and many 
a valuable history would have been un- 
written. Nearly every distinguished vis- 
itor from the old world has graced its 
halls with his presence. Emperors and 
princes, artists and literati, ambassadors 
and commissioners from the orient have 
been of their number. 

Dr Cogswell resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Astor library in 1861, but at 
the request of the trustees compiled a 
supplement and subject index to his 
catalog, which was published in 1864. 
In 1866 Wm. B. Astor gave $50,000, 
of which $20,000 were to be spent 
for books and $30,000 to be added to 
the general fund, bringing the sum 


total of his gifts up to $300,000. In 
April, 1869, the library contained 137,000 
v., the average cost of which was esti- 
mated to be $1.64, a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the judgment exhibited in their 
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purchase, in view of the great number 
of costly books acquired for the institu- 
tion. In 1878 John Jacob Astor, grand- 
son of the founder, gave a third hall, 
which was opened to the public in the 
fall of 1881, when, also, work was _ be- 
gun upon a continuation catalog to in- 
clude the 100,000 v. added from 1860 to 
1880. In this was incorporated the sup- 
plement to Dr Cogswell’s catalog. This 
catalog was completed in 1887 in four 
large octavo volumes, containing 4276 
pages, more than. twice the number in 
the Cogswell catalog, at a cost of 
$37,000, the expense being borne by Mr 
Astor. 

At the date of the merger, 1905, the 
endowment of the Astor library had 
increased to $941,000, and its collections 
to 267,147 v. During all the time of its 
separate corporate existence the Astor 
library deserved to rank in most, if not 
in all respects, as the leading reference 
library of America. . 


The Lenox library 


James Lenox, son of a Scotch mer- 
chant of New York, was a senior in 
Columbia college when Dr Cogswell be- 
gan the study of library economy at 
Gottingen. He graduated in 1818, took 
his master’s degree at Princeton three 
years later, and in 1826 joined his father 
in the business of importing. He was 
a strict Presbvterian, a bachelor, “of 
varied information, much studious read- 
ing, extensive correspondence and many 
books.” He inherited an immense prop- 
erty, including some 300 acres of land 
in the upper part of New York city. He 
sold lots to the amount of three million 
dollars, reserving some of the best for 
a hospital, library and other public pur- 
poses. “He could, therefore, well afford 
to do as he liked,” says his friend, Henry 
Stevens, “and it is well known that 
he liked to do everything in his own 
way, without outside influence, interfer- 
ence or dictation.” Mr Stevens, who 
was his trusted collector for 25 years or 
more, pronounced him “diffident (almost 
bashful), simple-hearted, generous, kind, 
very pious, very retiring and very close- 
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mouthed to outsiders, but as communi- 
cative as a child to his intimates; and 
especially to those in sympathy with his 
projects and pursuits,” while to many he 
appeared proud, aristocratic, distant and 
haughty. He could not endure inter- 
views or curiosity hunters, and seldom 
saw visitors except by appointment. He 
always refused applications to “see his 
library.” His rarities were often placed 
in the hands of the librarian of the Astor 
library, or some other place of safety, 
for applicants to consult, but he was 
always nervous and fidgety about their 
safety when out of his own keeping. 
He even refused the historian Prescott 
access to valuable Spanish mss, not else- 
where available, thus giving “the inquisi- 
tive public to understand through Mr 
Prescott,” as he put it, “that though he 
was forming a library it would not be 
accessible except on special occasions, 
till formed.” 

From 1845 to 1869 he collected his 
library so rapidly, doing all the work 
himself, as he would allow no one to 
assist him, that he had no time to cata- 
log or arrange the books. A few nug- 
gets were kept in the bookcases in his 
art gallery, and the rest were checked off 
in various printed catalogs and memo- 
randum books, and then packed in tiers 
in the several rooms of his large house: 
each room as soon as filled was locked 
up, so that he himself knew not where 
to find a special book when wanted. 
Worn out and broken in health by his 
self-imposed labors at an age when Dr 
Cogswell was doing his hardest work, 
Mr Lenox decided in 1869 to found a 
public library, and a board of trustees 
was incorporated Jan. 20, 1870. His 
total gifts amounted to over $800,000, 
including the cost of the building de- 
sisned by R. M. Hunt and completed in 
1875. Two years later it was opened 
as a museum of rare books. Among his 
20,000 v. “there was practically nothing,” 
writes Mr Eames, its librarian, “that 
would be called for or used by the ordi- 
nary reader. The intention of the 
founder was to establish a museum of 
book rarities which would supplement, 
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not duplicate, the collections in other li- 
braries.” Mr Lenox delighted in gather; 
ing his treasures, and would be satisfied 
only with the choicest and rarest, and for 
nearly 25 years all Europe was ‘ransacked 
for historical nuggets and bibliographical 
rarities. 

He made a speciality of Americana 
from 1493 to 1700, and Mr Eames esti- 
mates that nine-tenths of the existing lit- 
erature of that period came into his 
hands. His collection of Bibles num- 
bered over 4000 v. and cost over $80,000, 
including a perfect copy of the “Maza- 
rine” Bible, for which he paid the ‘“‘mad 
price,” as it was termed at the time, of 
about $3000, and also a copy of the 
“Wicked Bible,” which cost him 50 
guineas. He collected all the great col- 
lections of voyages and travels and these 
led up to everything relating to the “Age 
of discovery.” He gathered the best 
known collections of Bunyan and Mil- 
ton, and an exceedingly fine Shakespeare 
collection. To these were added books 
on India, Asia and Africa, Incunabula 
and Aldines, Spanish mss. relating to 
early American history, two ms. New 
Testaments by Wycliffe, an autograph 
letter from Cromwell to John Cotton, 
the original ms. of Washington’s fare- 
well address, and an autograph letter of 
Washington to his London tailor, in 
which he described minutely the dimen- 
sions and proportions of his figure. 

Between 1878 and 1892 the character 
of the library was much changed by the 
acquisition of several important collec- 
tions: The Evert A. Duyckinck library 
of American literature of 5000 v.; the 
Felix Astoin collection of 4500 v. of 
French literature; the Drexel musical 
collection of 6000 v.; the R. L. Kennedy 
miscellaneous library of 5000 v.; and the 
R. L. Stuart collection of 12,000 v. The 
George Bancroft library was added in 
1893 and in 1894 a large collection of 
early American newspapers was pur- 
chased. Since Washington’s birthday in 
1893 the reading-room has been opened 
daily including holidays, and every facil- 
ity for the use of books has been granted 
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to readers. It contained 86,000 v, at the 
time of the merger. 

While the passing of these two mon- 
umental collections of literary and bib- 
liographical treasures may seem in a 
measure regrettable, as the wiping out of 
two great institutions, their consolida- 
tion with other collections under one 
palatial roof brings the New York public 
library far toward the front among the 
great reference libraries and bibliograph- 
ical treasure houses of the world. 





Library Bookbinding* 


A new manual of binding which aims 
“not to supersede the existing treatises 
on bookbinding, but to supplement such 
works by giving prominence to those 
phases of the subject which are of prac- 
tical interest to the librarian, and inci- 
dentally to the bookbinder who special- 
izes in library binding,” has been issued. 
The book fulfills the promise made in the 
pretace. 

The authors have evidently sifted all 
the material gathered from library peri- 
odicals, books on bookbinding and the 
valuable report of the Royal Society of 
Arts’ committee on leather for bookbind- 
ing, and give a copious reference list of 
English and American authorities, in- 
cluding J. C. Dana’s Bookbinding for 
libraries, at the end of each chapter. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
historical and practical. 

The history of bookbinding may be 
found in many other places, but a suffi- 
ciently illuminating view is given in 67 
pages of text and reproductions of some 
of the art bindings of the masters. In 
Italy, France, Germany, the Netherlands 
and England was where the art of book- 
binding flourished. 

But many bookbinding ideas have been 
settled. This book impartially and fairly 
describes the merits and drawbacks of all 
binding materials and methods. 

An excellent feature is the samples of 
real leathers and cloths, correctly labeled, 


*A Manual of Library Bookbinding, H. T. 
Coutts, branch librarian Islington (England) 
public libraries, and George A. Stephen, chief 
assistant librarian St. Pancras public libraries, 
Libraco Limited, London. 


used in bookbinding, which in this day 
of substitution \and imitation will en- 
lighten many. 

There are eight inserted leaves with 
samples of pigskin, morocco, seal, buck- 
ram, vellum, etc., which will enable one 
not an expert to become familiar with 
the grain and texture of the genuine ma- 
terials. 

A suggestion is offered that a future 
edition might include samples of imita- 
tion leathers, leathers artificially grained 
and mislabeled, which would help to put 
non-experts on tlieir guard against the 
common counterfeiting of leathers. 

Methods of sewing the signatures of a 
book are dwelt on with the emphasis that 
the importance of the subject warrants, 
and drawings showing the various meth- 
ods make the matter clear. 

300k-repairing, or the problem of how 
to prolong the lives of books, is very 
helpfuliy treated in two chapters. The 
importance of intelligent care of worn 
and torn books ard covers in the library 
book-hospital is dwelt on and a mass of 
practical and useful directions are given. 

There is proper treatment for most of 
the injuries that happen to books, but 
skilful and timely treatment is required. 
First aid to the injured book before it 
goes to the binder, and in that its going 
may be deferred, is fully given. A glos- 
sary of terms used in bookbinding and a 
copious index add to this indispensable 
aid to libraries. 

The librarian should know the theory 
of bookbinding almost as well as the 
bookbinder. Inferior and tricky work- 
manship will be detected at once, by a 
knowledge of the art that preserves the 
“art preservative.” 

Experience with library workers of 
high and low degree gives reason for the 
belief that the binding of books is less 
understood and studied by them than its 
importance warrants. The binding bills 
of every live and growing library amount 
to from five to ten per cent of its total 
disbursements which is important enough 
to cgll for serious study of the subject. 
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Scientific Library Lighting 

In the recent joint meeting of the [I- 
luminating Engineering society and the 
(British) Library association held at 
London January 16 anc 31,* the atten- 
tion of the members was directed to a 
somewhat intensive study of the vexed 
problem of the proper lighting of librar- 
ies. The joint discussion served to ac- 
quaint engineers with the lighting prob- 
lems of libraries and librarians with the 
great progress made in illuminating meth- 
ods. Several competent. librarians pre- 
sented briefly the difficulties encountered 
in lighting and the means which they had 
used to overcome them. — Illuminating 
engineers and members of the medical 
profession reviewed the good and bad 
features of present methods of library 
lighting and made suggestions where re- 
forms were needed. These papers and 
reports were for the most part based 
upon actual study of conditions existing 
in London libraries where light tests had 
been made. The data thus collected and 
the conclusions derived therefrom will 
serve in no small degree as a basis for 
increasing the lighting efficiency of these 
libraries and at the same time suggest to 
other libraries lines of improvements. 

The main fault found with lighting 
conditions in the libraries visited was not 
the lack of light but the improper use of 
it and especially the general use of un- 
shaded lamps. Hence improvements were 
often possible by a slight rearrangement 
of lights and the introduction of shades 
and reflectors. Such alterations not only 
increased the efficiency many fold but 
also effected considerable economy. 

In altering or installing lighting equip- 
ment the amount of illumination needed 
depends upon: (1) The purpose of the 


room. (2) The reader's acuteness of 
vision. (3) The quality of the reading 
matter. Owing to the fundamental dif- 


ferences in types of libraries and the 
functions they serve, library lighting is a 
distinct problem by itself. In order to 
obtain the best result each case requires 
special study by an illuminating engineer 


*Reported in The Illuminating Engineer, February 
and March, 1911. 
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who needs the co-operation of the archi- 
tect, the heating and ventilating en- 
gineers, and the librarian. Even the pro- 
fessional aid of the oculist is needed, 
for there are physiological as well as 
physical problems to be solved. An il- 
luminating engineer has recently made 
the discovery that the bad lighting of 
libraries is to blame for the soporific in- 
fluence of sermons. Furthermore, since 
individuals vary in physical make-up as 
well as in tastes, their requirements as to 
chairs, desks, air, heat and light will nat- 
uraliy vary. To satisfy everyone is im- 
possible and to treat all alike is unfair. 
Under such circumstances it is best to 
ascertain what conditions are most con- 
ducive to the comfort of the reader and 
to adopt a system which will approxi- 
mate some standard. Experiments have 
shown that the eye is more sensitive to 
contrast than to actual illumination. The 
repeated expansion and contraction of the 
pupil of the eye in wandering from a 
dim light to that of a brighter is very 
irritating and fatiguing. According to 
Prof. L. Weber of Kiel, the contrast of 
brightness of the lighted book and the 
surroundings must not exceed 100:1. 
Other experiments show that for the 
reading of the ordinary print at tables 3 
to 4 foot candles are necessary, 2 to 3 
being the minimum, while 6 and even 
more may be needed for smaller print 
and difficult work. Hence the problem 
of library lighting resolves itself prac- 
tically into the question of how to secure 
a system of lighting which will insure 
approximately uniform distribution of 
light and which at the same time pos- 
sesses sufficient flexibilicy to lend itself 
readily to the various uses of a library. 
As yet no entirely satisfactory system has 
been discovered. A good general light- 
ing system answers very well the pur- 
poses of a circulating room, but for the 
lighting of tables, shelves and book stacks 
this must generally be reinforced by local 
lamps. Such a combination if arranged 
so as to be controllable in séctions has 
been found economical as well as fairly 
satisfactory. In all cases the aid of an 
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illuminating engineer is advisable in or- 
der to get the best selection of shades and 
reflectors and the best distribution of 
light. 

One recommendation upon which the 
members were agreed was: that the eye 
of the reader must under all circum- 
stances be fully protected from exposure 
at close range to’the glare of any unduly 
bright light such as the naked filament of 
alamp. This avoidance of glare is easily 
secured by the use of proper shades and 
reflectors. To secure good distribution 
of light is a more difficult problem. In 
this connection may be mentioned the 
system of high angle lighting. Its merit 
lies in the amount of light and that it 
allows the reader to adjust the book (to 
an angle of 70 to 85 degrees above the 
horizon) so as to avoid the glare reflected 
from the book-paper. It is well known 
that the proportion of daylight obtained 
from windows which have their heads 
flush with the ceiling is many times that 
received from low, vertical windows. Be- 
cause of this superiority of top-lighting 
the system of indirect and vertical light- 
ing has many supporters. Scientific ar- 
rangement of lights and the use of right 
shades and reflectors have practically 
overcome the objection of higher cost. 
The lower intensity of illumination is 
counterbalanced by advantages of better 
distribution and greater uniformity of 
light. Jt is also less fatiguing to the eye 
and practically casts no shadows. One 
important element in the lighting of inte- 
riors has until very recently been neg- 
lected, namely, the possibility of utilizing 
the reflective powers of walls and ceil- 
ings. The amount of light reflected from 
these depends upon their color, the posi- 
tion of the lamps and the size of the 
room. The reflecting values of colors 
have now been determined by means of 
the photometer, and from these results it 
is possible to predetermine for any given 
room and color the candle powers 
needed. White light has been found to 
require the least illumination and to yield 
the best light. Thus far we have seen 


no records of experiments made with 
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luminous paint, a paint which absorbs 
light during the day and emits it after 
dark. The British government has used 
it on buoys at sea, in map rooms and 
powder magazines. On ceilings and walls 
of stack rooms it might serve the purpose 
of general lighting. 


Education or Battleships? 


In a recent issue of the Journal of 
Education, Glen Edwards, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, writes: 

In no other department of national activity 
has advance been so slow and difficult as in 
that which is represented by the Bureau of 
education. It has tried year after year for 
nearly 50 years to win the favor of an unsym- 
pathetic Congress. This it has failed abso- 
lutely to do. 

A few weeks ago one of the most stu- 
pendous engines of war ever built by civilized 
man slid over the ways and into the water at 
Norfolk, Va. She will carry in her main bat- 
tery I2 12-inch guns, valued at $720,000, or 
more than enough to pay the salaries of the 
entire force now employed in the Bureau of 
education for 12 years. She will carry 21 
5-inch guns, valued at .$193.200, or more than 
enough to employ a force of 10 field specialists 
in education for six years. She will cost the 
nation $9,000,000 in repairs and maintenance in 
20 years, or nearly three and one-half times as 
much as the bureau has cost the government in 
more than 40 years. At the end of 20 years she 
will have depreciated in value 100 per cent, 
and will have cost the nation to build and sup- 
port in time of peace not less than $20,000,000, 
or nearly four and one-half times as much as 
the work of the bureau, including the Alaska 
service, has cost in more than four decades. 
Have we anything to show what this war ves- 
sel really means? In the filthy mud of a for- 
eign port lies her prototype, a grisly, forsaken 
memorial to wicked sacrifices of human life, 
misuse of man’s most heroic qualities, wounds, 
greed, starvation, disease, suffering, sorrow, 
grief, and the widows and orphans of civilized 
nations. This is what it all means in the last 
analysis. As these facts drive their way to our 
hearts, is it a pleasant thing to learn that. 
while the whole country is alive to the need of 
a fuller knowledge concerning facts of human 
life and happiness, there are men who refuse 
$75,000 to the Bureau of education, and permit 
themselves a few days later to grace with 
pomp and ceremony the launching of an $11,- 
000,000 battleship ? 


“Put up thy sword” was a message and 
a mandate not unto Peter alone, but unto 
all the tribes, and all the sons of men. 





—— 


The Library as An Aid to Technical 


Education* 
George A. Howell, Toronto 

Books as an adjunct to a well-equipped 
school? are invaluable, and we can easily 
presuppose a demand for them, and their 
use, by those who through the school have 
found need of them. The task here 
would be the comparatively simple one of 
selection, but in a community where no 
school exists, not only have the books to 
be provided, but an interest worked up 
and maintained, making the problems 
much more difficult. 

Under such circumstances, what can 
the library do for industrial or technical 
education? I believe a great deal, al- 
though I do not believe it will be easy of 
accomplishment. In many of the smaller 
towns and villages manufacturing condi- 
tions are entirely different from those in 
the large town or city. The employer is 
usually a man of actual working experi- 
ence in his particular line of business ; his 
workmen have learned their trade in his 
shop, or a nearby one, and are in some 
cases more competent workmen than 
those who have picked up a trade in the 
city. They are, however, largely “rule- 
of-thumb” men, who do things well be- 
cause they have been taught to do them 
in one particular way. Any serious change 
in conditions is liable to upset them, and 
they are not easily adaptable to changes. 
Notwithstanding this, they feel that they 
know their trade, and are competent to 
teach it to others. They are not looking 
for books which could help them to be- 
come better workmen, and the younger 
men are to a great extent influenced by 
their attitude. Besides this, many of the 
books on the subject in which they might 
be interested are too technical to be of 
much use to a workman who has lacked, 
or neglected, opportunities for fitting him 
to understand them. 

Then, in spite of the fact that we, as 
an association realize fully the need for a 


*Extract from address before Ontario library 
association, Toronto, April 18, 1911, by Chairman 
of Education Committee of Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

+By an act of Parliament provision has been 
made in Ontario for the establishment of techni- 
cal schools, probably one in each county. 
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broad and comprehensive scheme of in- 
dustrial instruction, when it comes to 
making use of actual opportunities by in- 
dividual members, some of us, at least, 
are more likely to urge “the-powers-that- 
be” to do something than to endeavor to 
do it ourselves, 

The question is, therefore, will those 
whom we wish to assist take advantage 
of the facilities provided, and will the 
members of the Canadian manufacturers’ 
association take hold and help you to 
make a success of the movement ? 

It will not be an easy matter to pro- 
vide books in each locality suited to the 
needs of the industries therein estab- 
lished, and the mere providing of the 
books will not suffice. They must be 
used, and by those engaged in the indus- 
tries of the village or town. I don’t know 
how far the work you have previously 
done in this connection has been success- 
ful, but, speaking from the experience of 
some of the manufacturers who have pro- 
vided books for the boys and men in their 
employ, it is extremely difficult to get 
those whom we would like to assist to 
take an interest, and to make use of the 
books after they are supplied. When boys 
and men are engaged all day, it is. only 
those who take a special interest in their 
trade who will give up their evenings to 
improve themselves. If something couid 
be done through the codperation of the 
employers, so that the learners in their 
business, at least, could have some time 
during the day to take up study, their 
interest would be much more easily se- 
cured and retained. The situation in each 
community would, perhaps, have to be 
dealt with differently, but the following 
suggestion might be a workable plan in 
most cases. 

It would seem to me that a room would 
have to be provided where the men and 
boys who become interested could meet 
in the evenings, and where the books 
could be easily accessible. Groups.of men 
or boys from the various industries or al- 
lied industries could then be. formed into 
clubs, whose object would be to improve 
the members in their particular calling. 
These clubs would make this room their 
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headquarters and, through their own of- 
ficers, aided by the managing committee, 
arrange for a course of reading to be 
supplemented by informal talks on mat- 
ters of mutual interest in their trade. 
These talks to be followed by questions 
and discussions. Occasionally the discus- 
sion could be based on a particular work 
dealing with some special phase of the 
manufacturing process or method. 

Where there are apprentices, an effort 
should be made to provide books which 
deal with the art or science of their par- 
ticular trade in an elemental but not nec- 
essarily a popular manner. Their employ- 
ers should, if possible, be induced to af- 
ford the boys at least an hour a day in 
the daytime to read and study the books 
provided. If the librarian or a teacher 
from the school could be prepared at 
stated times to answer questions sug- 
gested by their study, the boys would be 
more likely to continue interested, and to 
be helped by their reading. 

This presupposes a committee to take 
charge of the work, and this might well 
be modeled on the government proposal, 
that is, composed of representatives of 
the library board, the manufacturers and 
their men. The librarian should, of 
course, be a member, and with his aid the 
committee would select the books best 
suited to the needs of the particular local- 
ity to be served, Here is where we might 
be of some assistance to your secretary, 
by aiding in the selection of such works 
as would be of most use to specified in- 
dustries. These lists would be of great 
benefit to the general committee in charge 
of the work. 

I don’t know just how far this is pos- 
sible under the Amended library act, but 
if some such plan as this could be put in 
operation and the interest maintained, a 
great deal can be accomplished and your 
association will have helped to fill a gap 
that will for a long time exist in any 
scheme of industrial education which 
Ontario may introduce. 

As the varicus manufacturing centers 
grow and the industries in them become 
sufficiently numerous and diversified to 
maintain a coperative industrial school 
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or a technical high school, this will nat- 
urally supersede the work being done by 
your association. There will for a long 
time, however, be many opportunities 
for work such as | have outlined, and for 
cooperation with the industrial schools 
to be established. 

Until such a time as formal teaching is 
fairly established vour help along present 
lines will be deeply appreciated. 

In this work our association will be 
glad to co6perate as far as we can, and | 
aim authorized by the executive committee 
of the Canadian manufacturers’ associa- 
tion to offer such assistance and co6pera- 
tion. We will hope to hear from you 
from time to time with an intimation that 
our help is necessary in this or that local- 
ity. As the burden of this work will rest 
on the Technical education committee, of 
which [ have this year the honor to be 
chairman, I think I can safely promise 
you that your requests will receive every 
attention, and be acted upon as fully and 
promptly as possible. 


New Edition of Codperative House 
Plan List 


A second edition of the list of **Books 
for home builders” is being prepared by 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) public library. 
The first edition of the list was compileé 
by the District of Columbia public library 
and published last fall by the Sherwin- 
Williams company in an attractice book- 
let. Lots of from 500 to 5000 copies were 
sent to each of 25 libraries with the 
library imprint upon the front cover, and 
distributed by them among their readers. 
As the list has been very successful in 
helping all parties concerned, and as sev- 
eral libraries have requested consign- 
ments of the list, the Sherwin-Williams 
company is about to publish a new edi- 
tion, which will include the latest books 
and also omit several books which have 
gone out of print. The libraries are at 
no expense except the expressage on their 
copies. Libraries which desire a sample 
of the first edition or to receive a ship- 
ment of the second edition should notify 
the Public library, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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A List of Foreign Directories and Year 
Books* 


Egyptian directory (French). Pub. by Ste. 
Cen. Egyptienne de Publicite, Cairo, Egypt. 

South African almanack and reference book. 
Pub. by Argus Printing & Publishing Co.. 
London. 

Guide to South Africa. Pub. by Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., London. 

Argentine Year-book. Pub. by John Grant 
& Son, London. 

Brazilian Year-book. Pub. by “Brazilian 
Year-book,” Rue Camerino 61, Rio De Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. 

Traveler's guide in the Republic of Guate- 
mala (Spanish and English). Pub. by Don 
Francisco Castaneda, 5 “La Continental,” 
Guatemala City. 

Official directory of mines and wealth of 
Mexico (English and Spanish). Pub. by John 
R. Southworth, Av. Cinco de Mayo 32, Mex- 
ica City. 

Ceylon handbook and directory. Pub. by 
Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., 37 Shoe Lane, E. C., 
London. 

Belgium Annuaire du Commerce et de 
I'Industrie. Pub. by Mertens & Rozez, Rue 
d'Or, Brussels. . 

Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Industrie. 
Vienna. 

Annuaire Comité des Forges de France. 
Pub. by Comité des Forges de France, 63 
Boulevard, Hausmann, Paris. 

Illustrated guide to the Federated Malay 
States. Pub. by Malay States Development 
Agency, London. 

L’Annual Manuel General de I’'Industrie Au- 
tomobile. Pub. by Hubert Baudry, 90 Ave. de 
Villiers, Paris. 

English clubs in all parts of the world. 
Pub. by Spottiswoode & Co., London. 

Annuaire de la Quincaillerie et des Metaux. 
Pub. by Camille Rouseet, 114 Pl. Lafayette, 
Paris. 

Practical guide to Latin America. Pub. by 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Mining manual. Pub. by Walter R. Skinner, 
11 Clements Lane, E. C., London. 

Russian Year-book. Pub. by Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode, London. 

Rylands iron, steel, tin-plate, coal, engineer- 
ing and allied trades directory. Pub. by 
Eagland & Co., London. 

Directory of shipowners, shipbuilders and 
marine engineers. Pub. by Directory Publish- 
ing Co., London. 

Berly’s universal electrical directory. Pub. 
by H. Alabaster Gatehouse & Co., 4 Ludgate 
Hill, E. C., London. 








[*These are selected from a list compiled by 
Bureau of Information of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 30 Church street, New 
York City, as a supplement to list in ‘‘Business 
Branch,” A. L. E. series.] 


Inferno Book Reviewing 

At a recent library meeting in Massa- 
chusetts, W. I. Fletcher of Amherst, in 
speaking on book reviews, drew a parallel 
with Dante’s “Inferno’—the good, the 
bad and the inaifferent book reviews. He 
said those ‘are bad that are untrue and 
deceptive. These are untrue that describe 
bad books as good books—or gloss over 
the bad and bring out a good point, such 
as an attrative cover or illustrations, only 
in order to sell it. Ignorance of the book 
reviewer is often most evident and makes 
a review most unreliable. Purgatorio or 
the indifferent are often greater in num- 
ber than the bad. The journals couch 
their critical notices that the publisher 
may not take offense. Then comes Para- 
diso, or the good reviews. Ingenuousness 
is the first requisite. It is ingenuous when 
it is obviously the opinion of the person 
writing it, with no counting-room preju- 
dices. When a critical notice is deroga- 
tory it is a proof that it is ingenuous. 

A good book review should not be 
written by a tvro, but should call forth 
the best trained literary ability. It should 
be wise, sensible and written with judg- 
ment and courage. The Vation* he put 
first in the list of reviewers. The Dial 
came next and then the Outlook, al- 
though he thinks this is not quite so inde- 
pendent as it ought to be. This, he 
thought, inclined to be purgatorial. The 
notes in the Springfield Republican char- 
acterized by the library staff were most 
reliable. The New York Times was not 
so free from counting-house influence, 
and the Book Review Digest is not quite 
timely enough, although it is invaluable 
in obtaining the consensus of opinion of 
an author. The 4. L. A. book list was 
indispensible, but he wished a list of 
books might be printed each month, be- 
ing a shorter list but of the books of 
prime importar'ce. 

{*The report of the A. L. A- meeting at 
Pasadena in The Nation, June 8, 1911, would 
lead one to question whether its reviews of 
such things deserve the terms ‘“‘wise, sensible, 


and written with judgment,” whatever may be 
said of its book reviews.] 
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Some New Library Advertising 


A course-in-reading slip has been pre- 
pared by the Public library of St Joseph, 
Mo., and distributed very widely to the 
working people in all lines in the town. 

The slip reads as follows: 

Increase Your Knowledge, Efficiency, Earning 
Power and Joy in Life 


COURSE IN READING 





I desire to pursue a course of reading on tne 
subject of 





In my study of the subject I have read the 
following bhoeoks: 





I ask that the Library make out a list of 
recommended books to be read in a systematic 
order. 


Name 








‘ Address a : - 





Telephone 








The Public Library of St Joseph, Missouri. 


The rules relating to the library have 
been revised and printed on a pocket-size 
card. Some of the changes have brought 
increased satisfaction to the users of the 
library, such as the abolishment of the 
guarantor, enlarging the number of books 
lent at one time, and increasing the ex- 
piration limit. 

Another interesting feature is the class- 
ified reading list for the Boy scouts of 
America, for which there has been a tre- 
mendous call, not only from St Joseph, 
but from outside cities. 

A list of books annotated under the 
phrase “Why I like them” is being pub- 
lished serially in the newspapers and is 
attracting much attention. 


Traveling Libraries in Kentucky 


For 10 years the women’s clubs of the 
state have maintained a traveling library 
system in the mountains of Kentucky un- 
der the direction of Fannie C. Rawson, 
now secretary-elect of the Kentucky 
library commission. These libraries have 
been given to the Library commission to 
become a part of its traveling library sys- 
tem, which, however, will be operated 
over the entire state, and not in the 
mountains only. 

There were 100 of these libraries at the 
time of the organization of the commis- 
sion, and the process of recalling them 
from the field and transferring them to 
the commission has necessarily been slow. 
This has delayed the inauguration of the 
traveling library work of the commission, 
but many have now been returned and 
revised. New ones have been added by 
purchase, and several libraries have al- 
ready been sent out. 

Nevertheless, the pioneer character of 
this work in Kentucky makes it necessary 
to use every possible avenue to bring it 
to the attention of the pecple of the state, 
and to create a demand for libraries. 
Hence, the meeting of the Kentucky 
farmers’ institute at Mt Sterling, on Feb- 
ruary 23-25, was welcomed as an oppor- 
tunity to introduce the traveling libraries 
to the farmers. A request was made for 
space for an exhibit and the privilege of 
telling those in attendance about the com- 
mission work. Both were kindly granted, 
and though the time assigned on the pro- 
gram was short and came at the close of 
a crowded afternoon, the acting secretary 
was able to outline briefly the work of the 
commission through its traveling libra- 
ries, and to emphasize the desire of the 
commission to send books to communities 
without library facilities. Two sample 
libraries had aiready been installed in a 
conspicuous place in the room where the 
meeting was heid and the secretary 
faithfully attended all the sessions, that 
she might be ready with explanations at 
all times, being determined that, if possi- 
ble, the farmers should learn as much 
about traveling libraries as she was learn- 
ing about farming. About 300 were in 
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attendance and many came to examine 
the books, ask questions and carry away 
leaflets, and some to leave applications 
for books or libreries. In addition, the 
secretary was glad to recall the lessons 
she had been learring, and to realize that 
this had been a sowing time also which 
would yield its harvest in the months to 
come. 

As a further effort in the same direc- 
tion, two traveling libraries were placed 
on the Farmers’ demonstration train 
which traveled over the Southern rail- 
road during the week of February 27- 
March 4, and it is hoped that many others 
have become interested through this 
means. 


The Good Citizen 


The “Good citizen” pamphlet issued 
by the Public library of Newark, N. J., 
is of current interest at this time, when 
the struggle for civic righteousness is so 
widespread. 


The good citizen says: 


I am a citizen of America and an heir 
to all her greatness and renown. The 
health and happiness of my own body de- 
pend upon each muscle and nerve and 
drop of blood doing its work in its place. 
So the health and happiness of my coun- 
try depend upon each citizen doing his 
work in his place. 

I will not fill any post or pursue any 
business where I can live upon my fel- 
low-citizens without doing them useful 
service in return; for I plainly see that 
this must bring suffering and want to 
some of them. I wiil do nothing to dese- 
crate the soil of America, or pollute her 
air or degrade her children, my brothers 
and sisters, 

I will try to make her cities beautiful, 
and her citizens healthy and happy, so 
that she may be a desired home for my- 
self now, and for her children in days to 
come. 

Citizenship explained 
Dawes. How we are governed. An explana- 
tion of the Constitution and government of 


the United States. 
Alton. Among the law-makers. Story of the 


procedure in the Senate by a boy who was 

a page. 

Dole. Young citizen. Explains voting, taxes, 
etc.; shows what children can do for their 
city. 

Hoxie. How the people rule; civics for boys 
and girls. 

Willard. City government for young people. 
An explanation of the service of depart- 
ments in a modern city. 

Urquhart. History of Newark. Shows how 
Newark grew from a village to a large in- 
dustrial city. ; 

Forman. Essentials in civil government. In- 
cludes chapters on the family and_ the 
school. 

Boynton-Knowlton. School civics, with civics 
of New Jersey. 

The quotation was first printed in Den- 
ver 20 years ago. It has been used in 
many cities, and in Newark alone has 
been learned by heart, to be recited, by 
thousands of pupils in the schools. It 
hangs as a broadside in two or three hun- 
dred schoolrooms in that city. 


Meeting of Librarians of New England 
Colleges 

The New England college librarians 
held a meeting at Wellesley college, May 
8, 1911. Nineteen institutions were rep- 
resented and 40 members of the associa- 
tion were present. Miss H. St. B. Brooks, 
acting librarian of the Wellesley College 
library, presided. 

On the question of merging with the 
college librarians of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and the other eastern states it 
was decided to retain the New England 
college librarians’ association as a sep- 
arate organization. It was also decided 
that the present informal method of call- 
ing the meetings should be continued. 

W. C. Lane was requested to bring up 
the matter of charging a small fee for 
inter-library loans before the section of 
the A. L. A. at its coming meeting. Sev- 
eral of the members present stated that 
they would fee! much more comfortable 
in borrowing from the larger libraries if 
they could pay a small fee for the loan 
of the books, 

The subject of library book appropri- 
ations was discussed at some length. 
Some thought that the better plan would 
be to have no definite appropriation for 
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the departments, but leave the whole mat- 
ter with the librarian. Others rather 
favored a departmental appropriation, be- 
ing under the impression that the heads 
of departments took a greater interest in 
the library when they had a_ definite 
amount at stake. During this discussion 
the question of the library committee was 
touched upon, aird it was interesting to 
note that many of those present thought 
the library committee in a college entirely 
unnecessary and simply a survival of con- 
ditions long since outworn. As some of 
those present expressed it, “The librarian 
should be responsible directly to the pres- 
ident of the institution, just as the head 
of any other department in the college is 
responsible to him.” 

Mr Green of the Massachusetts agri- 
culturai college library at Amherst 
brought up the matter of business meth- 
ods in libraries and showed some very 
interesting blanks used in his library. 
During the discussion of this question 
some rather interesting sidelights were 
thrown on the various methods of order- 
ing books from booksellers and the faci!- 
ity with which the librarian could ascer- 
tain whether the book was in the library 
or had been ordered and was not yet re- 
ceived. 

Some interesting facts were brought 
out during the morning on the length of 
time new books are kept in the library 
before being allowed to circulate. In some 
institutions such books are kept on a new- 
book table for three days only, while in 
other institutions they may be kept as 
long as a month on the new-book shelves. 

After the meeting the members were 
entertained at lunch in College hall dining 
room and the afternoon was spent in fur- 
ther inspection of the library and other 
eollege buildings. 


H. St. 


B. Brooks. 





The Law library cf the University of 
Michigan received a bequest of $20,000 
by the will of the late Octavia Williams 
Bates of. Detroit. The university was 


made residuary legatee, also, in a fund 
for the use of the library in the literary 
department. 
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Library Meetings 


Massachusetts—The Southern Worcester 
library club held its semi-annual meeting 
at the Grafton public library, June 6. 
Miss Putnam, librarian of the Uxbridge 
public library, urged the club to prepare 
a list of books guiding boys and girls of 
15 and 16 toward better reading. .The 
members were asked to send in to the 
president annotated lists of the books 
they found most useful. A clever and 
original paper from Mrs Howard 
3racken of Hopedale strongly advised 
the judicious advertising and exploiting 
of the fiction sifted by time. 

Miss Tourtelotte, assistant children’s 
librarian of the Providence public library, 
spoke very interestingly and suggestively 
of her work among the young people. 

Lucy E. Day, Sec. 

Massachusetts — The Western Massa- 
chusetts library club held its thirteenth 
annual meeting at Colrain, June 8. The 
party enjoyed a beautiful ride up the val- 
ley on a perfect day. The club was met 
at the library by Miss Cram. At the 
business meeting which followed officers 
for the ensuing year were elected: Presi- 
dent, C. R. Green, librarian of Amherst 
Agricultural college ; vice-president, Ber- 
tha E. Blakeley, librarian of the Mt Hoi- 
yoke college, and Mrs M. E. Davison, 
librarian of Dalton; secretary, Hazel M. 
Benjamin, of the Springfield city library ; 
treasurer, Alice Falton, Forbes library, 
Northampton; recorder, James A. Lowell. 
At the afternocn meeting Miss Shepard 
announced that the State library commis- 
sion, upon request, would send to libra- 
ries someone who would help them with 
mending »ooks and show the approved 
methods for this work. Supplies for the 
same will be furnished. If several neigh- 
boring librarians could meet at a central 
point it would serve the same purpose 
and be much niore expedient. 

Rev A. P. Reccord of Springfield gave 
an interesting picture of the new South. 
He said the southerner was willing to 
give the negro any earned title such as 
doctor or professor, but was unwilling to 
acknowledge a social equality by calling 
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him mister. The views of the north- 
erner are not fair, as many are merely 
tourists or business travelers and are not 
interested in conditions in the South. 
He gave first-hand interesting informa- 
tion about the splendid work being done 
at Hampton, at Durham and at Living- 
stone college at Salisbury, N. C. He 
made a plea for help for the library 
movement in tne South as one of the best 
intellectual agencies for all classes. 

W. L. Fletcher gave an interesting ad- 
dress on book reviewing. (See page 305. ) 


New Hampshire—A meeting out of the 
ordinary was held on June 6-7 in Ports- 
mouth, which is rich in literary associa- 
tions, and the leading address was on 
Personal recollections of Portsmouth au- 
thors, 

The State librarian, A. H. Chase, spoke 
concerning the Vew Hampshire Library 
Bulletin, which will resume publication 
in the autumn. 

The theme of the evening session was 
the possibilities of story-telling in libra- 
ries, and three speakers, by comment and 
illustrative tales, threw much light on the 
subject. 

Visiting librarians were conducted over 
the United States navy yard, with its 
prison ships and war vessels ; to the Athe- 


neum, full of historical material, and 
through the T. B. Aldrich memorial 


house, which is full of charm with its 
restored rooms, famous autograph letters 
and manuscripts and its relics of Aldrich 
from his days as a Bad Boy to his years 
as a noted writer. 

The York Beach trolley trip, praised 
by W. D. Howells for its attractions, was 
the concluding enjoyment. 

Chief officers fo the ensuing year: 
President, Hannah G. Fernald, Ports- 
mouth; secretary, Caroline B. Clement, 
Manchester. 

GRACE BLANCHARD, Secretary. 

Rhode Island— The annual meeting of 
the Rhode Island library association was 
held at Central Falls, June 6, with Presi- 
dent H. O. Brigham in the chair. 

The topic, “Work with non-English- 
speaking people,” was presented by four 
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speakers, outlining different phases of 
the work with foreign-born people. The 
work of the library commission was out- 
lined by Mrs Bell H. Johnson of the Con- 
necticut commission. Marguerite Reid, of 
the Providence public library, spoke on 
the various ways in which the public 
library met the needs of the community. 
The officers for the following year were 
elected as follows: 

President, Frank G. Bates; first vice- 
president, Harold L. Doherty; second 
vice-president, William D. Goddard ; sec- 
retary, Edna D. Rice; treasurer, Law- 
rence J. Shaw; recorder, Margaret B. 
Stilwell; executive committee: Herbert 
O. Brigham, Mrs William M. Congdon, 
Margaret M. Reid. 

A comprehensive list of books written 
by Catholic authors, which are available 
to patrons of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg, has been issued by that insti- 
tution. The list is more than twice as 
long as any other list of similar kind, 
and the author index is one of its points 
which would be of considerable value. 
The list is annotated and this will be of 
invaluable assistance to the student as 
well as to the casual reader. 

Texas —The ninth annual meeting of 
the Texas library association was held in 
Corsicana, May 4-5, with Miss Ideson 
of Houston presiding. One of the strong 
papers of the meeting was “Reformer 
work with schools,” presented by Miss 
Stemmons of Dallas, and a very satis- 
factory discussion relative to high school 
reference work followed. , J. E. Blair, su- 
perintendent of the Corsicana public 
schools, spoke on the library and_ the 
school as co-factors in education, point- 
ing out that each must depend on the 
other for support of its ideals and assert- 
ing that if the two do not work in per- 
fect harmony neither will accomplish the 
greatest good jor the pupils. Miss Suth- 
erland, childrens librarian at the Rosen- 
berg library in Galveston, presided over 
a discussion on children’s work, giving 
first an outline of the work in her own 
iibrary. A spirited discussion followed 
on various phases, such as picture bulle- 
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tins, visiting of schools and the story 
hour. 

In the evening the president gave an 
exhaustive survey of library methods in 
the state of New York. E. W. Winkler, 
secretary of the Texas library commis- 
sion, gave an outline of a campaign for 
free libraries in Texas, pointing out the 
need of such effort and the responsibility 
of the association in awakening interest 
in library extension. A paper on “Some 
phases of reference work” by Legislative 
Librarian Kaiser of Boston pointed out 
the value of legislative reference work to 
the state at large and an outline of meth- 
ods for public libraries in securing extra 
material for reierence use from the state 
library. 

Fire protection in Texas libraries was 
a discussion of unusual interest. “Branch 
and station linraries” was a paper writ- 
ten by Miss Schnitzer of Houston. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the program was the book symposium, 
which, as the program announced, was 
“an occasion for everyone who likes or 
prizes a certain book to give the reasons, 
or, if he pleased, just to stand up and en- 
thuse.”” Everyene present, including vis- 
itors, obeyed instructions, making this 
one of the most enjoyable features of the 
program. 

The session cf Friday afternoon was a 
round table discussion of library prob- 
lems, led by Miss Osgood of Tyler. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: 

President, F W. Winkler, Austin ; first 
vice-president, Miss Osgood, Tyler; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs B. W. Lewis, 
Paris; secretary, Mrs M. C. Houston, 
Corsicana; treasurer, Irene Gallaway, 
Waxahachie. 

“The only responsibility that a man 
cannot evade in this life is the one he 
thinks of least,—his personal influence. 
Man’s conscious influence, when he is 
posing to impress those around him is 
woefully small. But his unconscious in- 


fluence, the silent, subtle radiation of his 
personality, the effect of his words and 
acts, the trifles he never considers, is tre- 
mendous.” 
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Library Conference at Madison 


The proposed summer library confer- 
ence at Madison, Wis., July 12-26, is 
meeting with increased interest from those 
who are engaged in library work—libra- 
rians, assistants, apprentices, trustees and 
interested citizens. It is planned to make 
the meeting an interstate conference for 
the surrounding country, and it is hoped 
that those who were not able to attend 
this year’s A. L. A. conference on the 
Pacific coast will find time to attend the 
meeting. All library workers are urged 
to cooperate to make the conference suc- 
cessful and inspiring. The program for 
the two weeks will be grouped around 
four main subjects: 

1) Problems of Administration. 

Wednesday, July 12-Saturday, July 15. 

Library finances, cost of service and main- 
tenance, amount for books and related 
subjects will be discussed. Relation of 
the library to civic advancement, civic 
leagues, parks and playgrounds, sanita- 
tion, development of rural districts and 


children as civic workers will be dis- 
cussed. 
Speakers: Mr Dudgeon of Wisconsin, 


Miss Tyler of Iowa, Miss Baldwin of 
Minnesota, Dr McCarthy, 

2) Extension and Publicity. 
Monday, July 17-Wednesday, July 19. 

Various phases of extension work, branch- 

es, deposit stations, books for factories, 
police and fire stations, publicity bulle- 
tins and exhibitions in libraries will be 
discussed. 

Speakers: Henry FE. 

Buren, L. E. Stearns. 
3) Children’s Work. 
Thursday, July 20-Saturday, July 22. 
There will be daily conferences on the 
best aids for book selection, illustrated 
editions, boys’ clubs, girls’ reading cir- 
cles, mothers’ meetings, work with the 
schools and story-telling. A model chil- 
dren’s library will be on exhibition. 

Speaker: Mrs Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 
4) Book selection. 

Monday, July 24-Wednesday, July 26. 

Individual books as types, the policy of 

selection, balance of classes and so on. 
Collection of new books will be available 
for examination. 

Speaker: Elva L. Baseom. 

Besides the speakers already men- 
tioned the following will address the con- 
ference: Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, president 
of the A, L. A.; Miss M. E. Ahern, edi- 


Legler, Maud Van 
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tor of Punric Liprariegs; B. Utley, 
secretary of the A. L. A. 

An interesting feature will be the morn- 
ing assembly, lasting 30 minutes, at 
which sociological and practical subjects 
will be discussed. The following per- 
sons have consented to address these as- 
semblies: Prot. E. A. Ross, Prof. John 
R. Commons, Prof. Stephen W. Gilman, 
F, A. Hutchins, Rev Frank M. Sheldon 
and others. There will be one formal lec- 
ture in the morning and one in the after- 
noon. The remainder of the time will be 
spent in informal discussion. The lec- 
tures and other exercises of the univer- 
sity summer session will be interesting to 
the visitors and they will be made wel- 
come to the same. 

Recreation will not be overlooked. Or- 
ganized picnes, boat-rides and tramps will 
give an opportunity to enjoy the beauti- 
ful country and lakes about Madison. 
One evening wili be devoted to a dra- 
matic reading 

In order to make ample preparation 
for the conference it is desirable to have 
advanced registration as far as_ prac- 
ticable. For further information address 
Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Wisconsin library 
commission, Madison, Wis. 





Joint Meeting of Ohio and Michigan 
Librarians 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Michigan library association will be a 
joint meeting with the Ohio library asso- 
ciation and will be held the first week in 
September. The conference will open 
Saturday evening and librarians are 
urged to be present then and to use Sun- 
day for rest and making acquaintance. 
During the following week, mornings will 
be devoted to sessions, leaving the after- 
noons free for diversion and such infor- 
mal meetings as may be found helpful. 

The meeting will be held at one of the 
Great Lakes resorts and a full program 
will be issued about August 20. Library 
workers from other states are invited. 

Nina K. Preston, Mich. Pres. 
Linpa M. Crarwortniy, Ohio Pres. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 


The graduating exercises of the school 
were held June r. A brief address was 
made by Dr Dunbar Ogden and the cer- 
tificates were presented by Dr K. G. 
Matheson, vice-president of the board of 
trustees of the Carnegie library. 

The annual meeting of the Graduates’ 
association of the school was held May 
25 and the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Ella M. 
Thornton, Atlanta; vice-president, Mrs 
Alfred Griggs, West Point, Ga.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Fanny Turner, Atlanta. 

Notes of graduates 

Elfrida Everhart, instructor in refer- 
ence work and government documents in 
the school, tendered her resignation, ef- 
fective June 1. Miss Everhart will be 
married in July to Ralph Brainard Van 
Wormer of Waycross, Ga. Miss Ever- 
hart’s place as head of the reference de- 
partment in the library and instructor in 
the school has been filled by Miss T. D. 
Barker, ‘09, who has been for two years 
the first assistant to Dr Thomas M. Owen, 
of the department of archives and history 
of the state of Alabama. 

Lena Holderby, ’07, resigned her po- 
sition as assistant in the circulating de- 
partment of the Carnegie library April 1 
for family reasons. Miss Holderby was 
succeeded by Fanny Turner, IT. 

Florence Bradley, ’06, has accepted a 
position in the New York public library, 
her resignation as a member of the staff 
of the Carnegie library of Atlanta ‘being 
effective July 1. Fanny Cook, ’11, has 
been appointed to fill Miss Bradley’s 
place. 

Randolph Archer, ’10, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library of 
Talladega, Ala., to succeed Lucile Virden, 
resigned. 

Mary Louisa Browne, ‘09, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Hud- 
son Park branch of the New York public 
library. 

Lucile Virden, ‘o9, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Public library 
of Talladega, Ala., to become the assist- 
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ant librarian of the Alabama polytechnic 
institute library, Auburn. 

Eva Wrigley, ’07, has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Morrisania 
branch of the New York public library. 

Margaret Gibbs, ’11, has been engaged 
for the summer’ months for cataloging 
work in the library of the State normal 
school, Athens, Ga. 

Claire Tomlinson, ’11, has been en- 
gaged for substitute work in the Carnegie 
library of Atlanta. 

Mrs Alfred Griggs, “11, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library of 
Durham, N. C 

Four graduates of the class of 1911 
have received appointments in the New 
York public library, three of them being 
permanent positions and the fourth for 
substitute work, as follows: Misses S. M. 
Flournoy, Caroline Moore, Theresa 
Hood, Bertha Young. 

Jutta T. Rankin, Director. 


Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 


Frances J. Olcott, for 13 years head of 
the Training school for children’s 1i- 
brarians, has tendered her resignation, to 
take effect August 1, 


Drexel institute 


The graduating exercises of the insti- 
tute occurred June 8. Certificates were 
granted to 18 graduates. 

Rachel Webb Haight of the class of 
19tt will receive her certificate later, as. 
owing to her acceptance of the position of 
reference assistant at the Iowa_ state 
teachers’ college library, Cedar Falls, on 
May 1, an extension of time was granted. 

Appointments of members of the class 
are: 

Miss Dayton, assistant, Hamilton Fish 
Park branch of the New York. public 
library. 

Miss Evans, cataloger.at University of 
Pennsylvania library. 

Miss Flanner, assistant librarian, the 
Oriental esoteric society library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Miss French, assistant librarian, West- 
tern state normal school, Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 
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Miss Heims, cataloger at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Isabel Hunter, special student, cata- 
loger at the University of Pennsylvania 
library, from September 1. 

Marian Price, librarian’s assistant, 
3ryn Mawr college library, from Septem- 
ber I, 

Miss Schick, cataloger, United States 
soldiers’ home library, Washington, D. C. 

The last visiting lecturer of the year 
was Sarah Askew, who spoke of commis- 
sion work, particularly in New Jersey. 

On May 26, the class enjoyed very 
much a visit to the Princeton university 
and Trenton Free public libraries. 

Entrance examinations were given Fri- 
day, June 9. 

Graduate notes 

Daisy Sabin, Drexel, ‘04, has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Burlington 
(Iowa) public library to accept a like 
position in the Public library of Potts- 
ville, Pa. 

Arline Kingsley, Drexel, ‘og, has ac- 
cepted the position of cataloger in the 
International exchange department of the 
Smithsonian institution. 

Mrs Mary S. Puesch, Drexel, ‘og, has 
been appointed librarian of the Rhode 
Island school of design library, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Emma Hellings, Drexel, ‘or, will be- 
come branch librarian of the Tacony 
branch of the Philadelphia free library, 
July 1. 

Helen Llola Smith, Drexel, ‘06, has 
been appointed librarian of a new library 
in Wellsboro, Pa., for which a generous 
bequest has been received. 

Stella Doane, Drexel, ‘o8, addressed 
the Neighborhood staff meeting at Tioga, 
Pa., on May 26, on What a public library 
may mean to a town. 

J. R. Donne ry, Director. 


Pratt institute 


The annual supper of the alumni of the 
Pratt Institute school of library science 
took place on Wednesday evening, June 
14, with an attendance of 120. A letter 


from Miss Plummer, announcing her res- 
ignation of the directorship, to assume 
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that of the newly-founded New York li- 
brary school, had accompanied the invi- 
tations, and an unusually large number of 
graduates took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to express to her their deep regret, 
together with best wishes for her future 
work, and sincere graritude for her many 
kindnesses, unfailing interest and the in- 
spiration which she has always been to 
them in their work. 

Mr Pratt made an appreciative address, 
speaking with warm feeling of the close 
relationship which has existed between the 
institute and Miss Plummer through 24 
years, and expressed the profound sor- 
row of the trustees at the loss to the 
school, as well as the comfort to be de- 
rived from the facts that she will be at 
no greater distance than New York, and 
that the school still has Mr Stevens and 
Miss Rathbone to carry on the work. In 
closing, Mr Pratt, in the name of the 
trustees, presented Miss Plummer with a 
very beautiful pendant of moonstones set 
in diamonds on an exquisitely designed 
necklace of Patinlum, the work of Mrs 
Elinor Klapp of New York. 

Miss Plummer replied with a 
graceful words, and then spoke to the 
graduates of her continued interest in the 
school and in them, and bespoke their 
good wishes for her successors, which 
were gladly promised. 

Miss Burns, president of the Alumni 
association, then spoke for the graduates, 
and for them presented to Miss Plummer, 
as a slight token of their lasting love and 
appreciation, a hand-wrought chain of 
antique gold set with amethysts, also of 
Mrs Klapp’s designing. 

Miss Burns said in part: 

That we, as a body of Alumni, are sorely 
stricken it would be useless to deny, yet there 
is hope and strength in the thought that, as 
individuals, we may still keep Miss Plummer 
for our own and hold fast to the friendship 
that has been ours during all the vears of our 
mutual interests and associations. No, 
we are not losing Miss Plummer—perish the 
thought !—and let us remember that we also 
have the school, and this strong and loyal 
Graduates’ association. The school is Miss 
Plummer’s work and our heritage, and we 
swear for the hundredth time the oath of al- 
legiance, and extend a cordial and welcoming 


few . 
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hand to the new administration with all the 
staunchness of our old fealty of the past. To 
you, dear Miss Plummer, we give our hearts 
full of love and gratitude; full also, in spite of 
our unrelaxing hold upon you, of the sorrow 
of parting. I speak not only for those of us 
who are present to do you honor. but for all 
the absent ones as well, whose thoughts are 
here tonight and whose messages to you are 
eloquent of their unswerving affection. We 
have all—the absent and the present—desired 
to make this occasion even more unforgat- 
able, and we bring you, as an exidence of our 
love and an expression of our wishes for your 
happiness in your new work, this Alumni gift. 
We wish you Godspeed! 

Miss Plummer was completely  sur- 
prised by the gift, and acknowledged it in 
a few “extempore words, assuring the 
graduates, singly and collectively, that she 
had never forgotten any student who had 
ever attended the school, and that she 
never would. 

The class of toot held its reunion on 
this occasion, the following eight mem- 
bers being present: Misses Bartlett, Clen- 
denin, Hathaway, Miller, Thayer and 
Trube (now Mrs Dean), Mrs. De Go- 
gorza and Mrs Dudey. Other classes 
were represented, as follows: 1891, three ; 
1892, two; 1894, four; 1895, nine; 1898, 
three, including Mrs Charles Gardiner 
(formerly Miss Collar) ; 1897, one ; 1898. 
four: 1899, three; 1g00, six; 1902, five; 
1903, four; 1904, five; 1905, four; 1906, 
five ; 1907, three ; 1908, seven ; 1909, four ; 
I9IO, seven; IGIT, 22; 1912, one. There 
were also 10 guests and honorary mem- 
bers present. 

The Year-book for IgII was 
tributed and aroused much interest. 

Rut SHEPARD GRANNISS, 
Librarian of The Grolier Club. 


dis- 


New York state library 


Two lectures in the bookbinding course 
were given in May by visiting lecturers: 
May 18, Miss Crissey of the Troy (N. Y.) 
public library gave a demonstration of 
book-repairing, which was followed by a 
period of practice in the simpler processes 
of cleaning, recasing and mending; on 
May 22, A. L. Bailey, chairman of the 
A. L. A. committee on binding, lectured 
on Recent tendencies and methods in 
library binding 
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Other recent lectures have been as fol- 
lows: 

May 15, Alired W. Abrams, chief of 
the visual instiuction division of the New 
York state education department, gave an 
illustrated lecture on the work of his 
division in lending pictures, lantern slides 
and other illusirative material for educa- 
tional purposes and suggested possible 
means of co6neration along this line be- 
tween libraries and schools. 

June 2, Bessie Sargeant Smith, libra- 
rian of the West side branch of the Cleve- 
land public library, gave an interesting 
lecture on the differences between the 
administration of an independent library 
and a branch library. 

June 6-7, Mary L, Davis, librarian of 
the Troy public library, gave two lectures 
in the course in elementary administra- 
tion, dealing particularly with the sup- 
plies necessary in a library and the de- 
tails of library housekeeping. 

The Circular of Information for 191I- 
12, whose appearance was delayed by the 
recent fire, is ready for distribution. Sev- 
eral changes in the curriculum are in- 
cluded, the most important being the 
division of the advanced cataloging 
course into two correlative courses under 
Miss Jones and Miss Dame, extensive 
changes in the plan for practice work, and 
the introduction of a new senior elective 
in the form of an intensive study of the 
relation of the library to the community. 
As the new catalog of the State library 
will be a dictionary catalog, future in- 
struction in cataloging will be on a dic- 
tionary basis. Miss Dame will relinquish 
her junior courses to assist in the reor- 
ganization of the State library catalog and 
these junior courses will be divided be- 
tween Miss Hawkins and Miss Fellows. 

F. K. Water, Vice-Director. 


St. Louis public library 


Certificates entitling them to appoint- 
ment to the library staff were presented 
to nine young women who passed suc- 
cessfully through the nine months’ course 
in library training offered by the St 
Louis public library. This is the first 


class to pass through the full scholastic 
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year under reguiar organized study. The 
subjects of study included most of those 
found in the accredited library schools, 
but were adapted to meet the special 
needs of the St Louis public library. 
Lectures occupied four mornings a week 
for 32 weeks, practice work averaged 11 
hours a week during that period. The 
last four weeks were entirely devoted to 
practice work, students being scheduled 
as regular members of the staff, thus 
rounding out 36 weeks of actual training. 

More than 50 applications have been 
received for the 1911-12 course; final ex- 
aminations will be taken in September 
and from the successful candidates not 
more than 15 will be selected for the 
class. Only such a number of persons as 
is likely to be needed by the library at 
graduation or shortly afterward will be 


admitted. 
Simmons college 


On June 14 the degree of S. B. was 
conferred on the following young women 
who had finished the four-year program 
in the department of library science: 

Abbie L. Allen, Minnie E. Burke, Harriet L. 
Chamberlain, Mary E. Dunbar, Marguerite F. 
Hawley, Dorothy Hopkins, Natalie F. Howe, 
Eleanor Lyman, Charlotte G. Noyes. Dorothy 
C. Nunn, Elizabeth G. Putnam, Marjorie F. 
Sutcliffe. 

[he same Gegree was given to six 
graduates of other colleges, who, in ad- 
dition to the one year of technical study, 
presented evidence of six months of satis- 
factory practical work and a thesis: 

Marion J. Ewing, A. B., Jean S. Haley, 
A. B., Josephine R. Hargrave, A. B., Laura 
MeN. Hedrick, A. B., Elisabeth Knapp, B. L., 
Claire M. Perry, A. B. 

Mary E. Rosrins. 


Wisconsin 


The first days of the spring term were 
devoted to interesting seminary discus- 
sions of the practical work accomplished 
and comparison of methods observed in 
the two months of field work. Both stu- 
dents and co6dperating librarians agreed, 
as in the past, in finding this practice 
work a desirable feature of the course. 

The spring schedule has included the 
courses in administration, given this year 
by Mr Dudgeon and Miss McCollough. 
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Mr Dudgeon lectured on the legal and 
financial sides and Miss McCollough dis- 
cussed the relationship of librarian with 
the trustees, the staff, and the public. 
Lectures on Public documents were given 
as usual by Miss Imhoff, and the work in 
Document cataloging by Miss Turvill. 
Miss Kennedy gave Children’s work and 
Book-buying and ordering. Miss Hazel- 
tine continued her course in Reference 
work, gave the lectures on Subject bibli- 
ography and supervised the making of 
the required bibliographies. Miss Bascom 
gave a series of lectures on printing, and 
one on Sclection of nature books in the 
Book selection course. Miss Turvill con- 
ducted the work in binding. 

The assemblies were continued every 
Monday and gave the class opportunity 
of hearing a number of prominent speak- 
ers on important subjects. Senator San- 
born spoke on Workingmen’s compensa- 
tion and explained the bill just passed by 
the Wisconsin legislature on the measure 
that is attracting so much comment; Hon. 
H. L. Ekern discussed Initiative and ref- 
erendum; Rev. R. H. Edwards spoke on 
The librarian as a social worker; Dr 
Charles McCarthy, on The Wisconsin 
idea, and IF. A. Hutchins, on Making the 
most of a small libraty. 

Miss Stearns gave her excellent lec- 
tures on Library spirit, The problem of 
the girl, and The problem of the boy. 
Miss Smith of the Madison public library 
lectured to the class on How to teach the 
use of the library to eighth grade pupils. 
Miss Wiel, children’s librarian of the 
Madison public library, described the 
school duplicate collection. 

The class had the opportunity of hear- 
ing ex-President Roosevelt upon the oc- 
casion of his visit to Madison in April. 

May day was celebrated by the an- 
nual exhibition of picture bulletins. Pres- 
ident Van Hise of the university gave the 
address of the day on The spirit of the 
university to an interested audience of 
students and guests. The class gift of 
five dozen cups and plates was pre- 
sented on this occasion by Margaret 
Greene, the class president. This very 
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practical gift was accepted on behalf of 
of the school by the Preceptor. 

The attractive and interesting bulletins 
which had been prepared by each student 
were hung in the gallery and greatly en- 
joyed. Coffee was served in the school 
room and the new dishes christened. Sev- 
eral graduates returned as guests of the 
class: Miss Gregory and Miss Reynolds 
of 1907, and Miss Rogers and Miss 
Stearns of 1910. Miss McAlphine and 
Miss Moore, from neighboring libraries, 
also attended the exercises. The guests 
lingered during the morning for closer 
examination of the bulletins and the quar- 
ters of the school. Catalogs of the bul- 
letins had been prepared and were given 
to each guest. 

Entrance examinations for the class of 
1912 were held June g. 

The commencement exercises of the 
class of 1911 were held on June 14. Rev. 
Frank M. Sheldon, Field secretary of the 
Congregational churches of Wisconsin, 
gave the address on “The investment of 
influence.” 

School notes 

Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson met the 
class for an evening on Norse mythology. 
On Miss Hazeltine’s birthday the class 
surprised her with a May party, and dur- 
ing the last days of school Miss Turvill 
gave a picnic at her country home for the 
faculty and students. 

Miss Carpenter entertained the staff 
and Mrs Thwaites, Miss Hazeltine and 
Miss Turvill gave a luncheon in honor of 
Miss Kennedy, who has resigned her’posi- 
tion. Miss Kennedy left at the time of 
the A. L. A, to attend the Pasadena con- 
ference and to join her parents, who have 
moved to California. Her fellow-work- 
ers deeply regret her departure and her 
loss will be keenly felt by librarians of 
the state. She has been on the staff of 
the Commission for three years, serving 
both as an instructor in the school and a 
field worker. Her enthusiasm and tech- 
nical ability have been a large factor in 
the development of the school in its 
formative years. 
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Alumni notes 


Caroline S. Gregory, 1907, resigned her 
position as children’s librarian of the Su- 
perior (Wis.) public library in March 
and will spend a year at home. 

Myrtle E. Sette, 1907, after completing 
the organization of the Public library at 
Yankton, S. D., has taken a position with 
the North Dakota library commission. 

Marion F. Wiel, 1907, children’s libra- 
rian of the Madison public library, re- 
signed May 1, to take a position in the 
Chicago public library. She will have 
charge of the Hamlin Park branch upon 
its completion. 

Lucile Cullv. 1908, has been elected 
librarian of the Kewanee (Ill.) public 
library, resigning her position as librarian 
of the Manitowoc (Wis.) public library 
to do so, 

Mrs Helen Harwood Yates, 1908, has 
been elected a trustee of the Tipton 
(Iowa) public library. 

Jane Schauers, 1908, after completing 
some organizing for the Agricultural 
library of the University of Minnesota, 
has taken a position with the Minnesota 
library commission. 

Gertrude Husenetter, 1909, has re- 
signed her position in the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) public library. 

Amy G. Bosson, 1910, is serving as 
acting librarian of the Superior ( Wis.) 
Normal school library. 

Grace Foland, 1910, is cataloging in 
the Wisconsin historical library. 

Appointments of class of 1911 

3essie H. Dexter, assistant, Wisconsin 
historical library, Madison. 

Mary FE. Dow, librarian, Public library, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Vera Eastland, librarian, 
library, Richlard Center, Wis. 

Pauline Fihe, assistant, Cataloguing 
and reference department, Public library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Public 


Doris Greene, assistant, McClelland 
public library, Pueblo, Colo. 
Margaret Greene, librarian, Public 


library, Minot. N. D. 
Josephine Mary Haley, librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Helena, Mont. 
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Anna A. Nosek, cataloger, Public li- 
brary, Madison, Wis. 

Della McGregor, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Mary Anne Martin, assistant, \Wiscon- 
sin historical tibrary, Madison. 

Lucy Lovisa Morgan, reviser, Wiscon- 
sin library school. 

Martha Elizabeth Pond, librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Ella Mabel Smith, assistant, Children’s 
department, Czrnegie library of Titts- 
burgh. ¢ 

Zela Smith, assistant, Public library, 
Superior, Wis. 

Lois Amelia Spencer, librarian, Spies 
public library, Menominee, Mich. 

Mary EMoGENE HAZELTINE, 
Preceptor. 


New York Library School 


The circulars of information of the 
library school of the New York public 
library, 1911-12, have been issued. 

The faculty includes : 

Mary Wright Plummer, principal, who 
will give the lectures on fiction, history 
of libraries, European literature ; 

Agnes Van Valkenburgh, who is listed 
as instructor in cataloging, classifica- 
tion, subject-headings, indexing, tech- 
nical French, technical German, book- 
selection ; 

Ernestine Rose, registrar, instructor in 
library economy and supervisor of prac- 
tice; 

Margaret Bennett, stenographer-secre- 
tary and instructor in typewriting. 

One vacancy in the faculty list is that 
of instructor in reference-work, current 
topics, trade and national bibliography 
and conductor of fiction seminar. 

Additional lectures in civic, literary and 
professional topics will be provided. 

Entrance requirements are: age limit, 
20-35 years ; competitive examinations in 
literature, history, current events, general 
information, German and French. A 
specimen set of questions are given. 

The school proposes to secure and 
train assistants for the New York public 
library and to prepare students for serv- 
ice in other libraries. 
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News from the Field 
East 


The library in Rochester, Vt., has ar- 
ranged to make branch libraries of every 
district school with the codperation of 
the superintendent of schools. 


The late Martin L. Washburn of San 
Francisco, formerly of Randolph, Vt., 
recently left by will $2500 to the town 
of Randolph for its library, the interest 
only to be used. 


Galen W. Hill, B. L. S., New York, 
’10, has resigned his position as assistant 
in the New York state law library to suc- 
ceed Drew B. Hall as librarian of the 
Millicent library, Fairhaven, Mass. 


Mrs L. L. Ainsworth of Williamstown, 
Vt., has bought a house to make over 
into a library building. It is a brick 
house with a_ beautiful old-fashioned 
doorway and will make a very attractive 
library. 


Ethel C. Underhill, graduate of the 
Carnegie training school for children’s 
librarians, and for some time with the 
Brooklyn public library, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Public 
library of Worcester, Mass. 


The feature of the commencement of 
Wellesley College was the unveiling of a 
set of bronze doors and transom, the gift 
of the class of 1886. The doors are in 
memory of the late Eben Norton Hors- 
ford, who died in 1893. He was the fa- 
vorite professor of Wellesley, ’86, and 
was an honorary member of the class. 
The work was done by Evelyn Beatrice 
Longman. 


The forty-eighth annual report of the 
Public library of Lynn, Mass., opens with 
an urgent request for branch libraries for 
that city to relieve the tremendous bur- 
den of delivery of books to the various 
deposit stations. The number of books 
circulated for home use was 232,153, of 
which 29,218 were delivered through the 
schools, 41,958 through the juvenile de- 
partment, 62,580 from the open shelves of 
the adult department, 76,984 from the 
central desk, 500 from the department for 
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the blind, and the remainder from the 
deposit stations. The attendance of the 
department fer the blind for 156 days 
was 918. 


The legislature of Massachusetts has 
passed an act permitting any city or town 
library in that state to lend its material 
to any other free library under such con- 
ditions and regulations as may be made 
by the authorities having control of the 
library so lending. The bill was passed 
at the recommendation of the Massachu- 
setts library commission. 


Central Atlantic 


At the annual commencement of Rut- 
gers college, June 21, the degree of Litt. 
D. was conferred upon W. Dawson 
Johnston, librarian of Columbia univer- 
sity. 

The Frances Folsom Cleveland library 
of Wells college, Aurora, N. Y., was dedi- 
cated June i4 with appropraite cere- 
monies. Mrs Cleveland was present and 
made a short «ddress, 


The Buffalo public library sent out to 
the members of the graduating class of 
1911 of the public schools a letter invit- 
ing them to use the library and pointing 
out the value of keeping up their reading. 
A similar letter was sent to the teachers 
allowing an extension of time of return- 
ing books and the number borrowed. 


On the recommendation of Governor 
Wilson of New Jersey, a concurrent reso- 
lution has been passed by the legislature 
of that state appropriating $1200 for the 
purchase of sets of New Jersey law re- 
ports and various books and documents, 
in order to present them to the New York 
state library to replace those destroyed 
by the fire. 


The Carnegie corporation of New 
York is created in a bill passed by the 
General Assembly of that state and signed 
by the governor. The bill names a board, 
of which Andrew Carnegie is chairman, 
and their successors as a corporation for 
the purpose of receiving and maintaining 
a fund to promote the advancement of 
knowledge by aiding technical schools, 
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institutions of higher learning, libraries, 
scientific research, useful publications and 
so on. 


The Public library of Washington city 
has sent out about 500 letters to the grad- 
uates of the high schools. The letter to 
the boys calls attention to the fact that 
their interest in any line of business, in 
engineering or ‘mechanical work, in de- 
signing or in scientific study, will find 
scope and assisiance in the useful arts de- 
partment, and a special invitation is sent 
asking them to borrow books and maga- 
zines for home use. Mention is also made 
of the fact that the library is a source of 
pleasure with its fiction, books of travel 
and literature and other recreational read- 
ing. 

The letter to the girls refers to the 
books on theory and practice of teaching, 
on kindergartei: work, stenography, busi- 
ness letter-writing and other subjects of 
practical value. Recreational reading, in 
addition to fiction, interesting books of 
essays, history, travel and biography, out- 
door life, birds and flowers, nature stud- 
ies, are mentioned, also books on house 
plans and decoration, on painting, design- 
ing and stenciling and other subjects, both 
interesting and useful. The invitation to 
visit the library was repeated. 


Central 


Mrs A. J. Barkley of Boone, Iowa, has 
been appointed a member of the State 
library commission of Iowa, to succeed 
Capt. W. H. Johnston, who recently died. 


Jesse Cunningham, New York, ’1o0, has 
resigned his position as assistant in the 
New York state law library to become 
assistant to the librarian of the St Louis 
public library. 


Clement W. Andrews, librarian of the 
John Crerar library, Chicago, Harvard, 
79, ‘received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. at the convocation in Northwest- 
ern university, Evanston, June 14. 


The report of the Public library of 
Champaign, Ii!., for the year ending May 
31, I9g11, records a circulation of 40,723, 
and volumes on the shelves 17,566. The 
library was opened 307 days. The follow- 


ing expenditures are given: Salaries, 
$2191; books and periodicals, $1115; 
binding, $254. Total expense of the 
library for the year was $5016. Number 
of visitors or patrons during the year, 
63,610. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Joplin, Mo., records number of books 
on shelves 20,012. The total circulation 
for the year was 64,542v. Number of 
hours open each week, 75. A strong plea 
is made for more room, as both the read- 
ing room for the adults and the children’s 
room are overcrowded. The total receipts 
for the year are $12,801, and total ex- 
penditures $10,081, of which salaries was 
$1982, books $2797, periodicals $306, 
binding $242, furniture and fixtures 
$3127. 

The Hiram Kelly branch of the Chi- 
cago public library, opened to the public 
June 24, is the first library branch erected 
by the board of directors, and the second 
building acquired for such use. There are 
now 17 such buildings for this purpose, 
six of them in park houses, six in rented 
quarters, six in public buildings and two 
in institutional buildings. 

The accumulated income o $200,000, 
received from the late Hiram Kelly, at 
one time one of the leading merchants of 
Chicago, enabled the board of directors to 
plan for this building, its equipment and 
maintenance, without expense to the tax- 
payers of the city. A handsome bronze 
tablet expresses appreciation of the bene- 
faction, 


Captain W. H. Johnston, “the father of 
the library movement in Iowa,” as he was 
known, died June 15. Captain Johnston 
died as he would have liked, being 
stricken in his chair in his office and dy- 
ing in a few minutes. He was the first 
president of the Iowa library association 
and its honorary president for the past 
10 years. He was instrumental in secut- 
ing the Iowa library commission in 1900 
and was alwavs keenly and sympathet- 
ically interested in everything pertaining 
to library growth. He was the first libra- 
rian at Ft. Dodge and was president of 
the library board for many years. He 








—— 
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was a man of wide reading and thought, 
and his influence in Ft Dodge and Iowa 
was always on the side of progress. He 
will be missed greatly, as he was the inti- 
mate friend of the majority of the libra- 
rians in the state. 

West 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, shows 39,344 v 
on the shelves, of which 5,000 were added 
the past year; 177 pericdicals and papers 
are on the subscription list; 193,933 v 
were circulated during the year. The in- 
come for the year was $28,829; disburse- 
ments, $19,877, as follows: Salaries, 
$8685; binding and repair, $1230; new 
books, $4074, which, with sundry other 
expenditures, leaves a balance of $8952. 
Thirty bulletins were exhibited during the 
year. Especially effective work has been 
done with the schools; 880 pupils of the 
high school have been instructed in the 
use of indexes, reference books and cata- 
log. The Sunday schools of the city have 
given up their individual libraries and are 
to cooperate with the public library by 
lists of books which are loaned from the 
latter institution. From the rental col- 
lection 415 books were added to the regu- 
lar fiction sheives, and with surplus pro- 
ceeds 220v were bought for the chil- 
dren’s rooms. The work for the blind 
has grown under the direction of the su- 
pervisor, assisted by a teacher of type- 
writing and raised type. 


South 


The legislature of Alabama has in- 
creased the appropriation for the develop- 
ment of the library extension work of 
that state $5000. 


Caroline V. Longworthy, librarian of 
the Public library of Fort Smith, Ark., 
has resigned her position. Ione Arm- 
strong, Illinois, ’11, has been appointed 
her successor. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Albuquerque, N. M., shows 6193 v. on 
the shelves, 6000 cardholders, 40 monthly 
and 16 weekly magazines, 11 daily and 
five weekly newspapers. Circulation, 25,- 
642. The new fiction rental has been 
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more than self-sustaining, a surplus of 
nearly $1000 in the last eight years hav- 
ing been received from it. 

Sloan D. Watkins, Pratt, ’06, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the In- 
sular library at San Juan, Porto Rico. 
He began his work April I. 

The library of the late German lin- 
guist, Franz N. Finck, has been pur- 
chased by the Hon. Frank Springer of 
New Mexico, to be presented to the 
Archeological institute of America at 
Santa Fe, N. M. Prof. Finck held the 
chair of general linguistics at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and was the foremost 
linguistic scholar of the day. Some 50 
different languages are represented in his 
library which is to be installed in the his- 
toric palace at Santa Fe, where the 
School of American Archzology is con- 
ducted. 

Pacific coast 


Whitman college, Walla Walla, Wash., 
has been presented with the library of 
ex-Senator Dawes of Massachusetts. The 
collection contains 6000 v. 

Marion V. Higgins, for the last three 
years assistant in the McClelland public 
library, Pueblo, Colo., has been appointed 
librarian of the West Seattle branch of 
the Seattle public library, succeeding 
Dorothy Hurlbert, who resigned her posi- 
tion June I. 

Annie E. Hall (Wellesley, ’07), who 
has had one year at the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh training school for chil- 
dren’s librarians, has accepted the posi- 
tion as children’s librarian of the Univer- 
sity branch of the Seattle public library 
and began her duties May 23. 


Mary K. McKnight (Wellesley, *10), 
who is just completing a year of study 
at the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
training school for children’s librarians, 
has been appointed children’s librarian of 
the Ballard branch of the Seattle public 
library and will begin work August I. 

Canada 

The Carnegie gifts for the past year in 
Ontario are reported as follows: Beaver- 
ton, $5000; Dundas, $2000 additional ; 
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Elora, $400 additional ; Hespeler, $go00 ; 
Leamington, $10,000; Midland, $12,500; 
New Liskeard, $10,000; Orilla, $1000 ad- 
ditional; Ower. Sound, $7500 additional ; 
Port Arthur, $10,000 additional; Pres- 
ton, $2000 additional; Simcoe, $10,000; 
Grimsby, $10,000. 


. Foreign 


The twenty-second annual report of 
the Public library of Belfast, Ireland, 
shows a circulation of 487,945 v, an in- 
crease of 30,371 v. over the previous year. 
Borrowers’ cards, 18,094, an increase of 
nearly 4000. A steady decrease in the 
use of fiction is reported, the per cent for 
this year, 61.45, being the lowest for 17 
years. A course of lectures on literary 
and scientific subjects was given during 
the winter on Wednesday evenings ; aver- 
age attendance, 235. In the reference 
room 35,438 readers are recorded and the 
use of 62,431 v. The stock of the refer- 
ence room is 40,859. 


Death of Dr A. B. Meyer 
1840—1911 


The death—occurring February 5—of 
Dr A. B. Meyer, of Berlin, the nestor of 
museum officials and the friendly investi- 
gator of American librarier and museums, 
brings a sad loss into our circle of foreign 
friends. 

Dr Meyer will be most kindly remem- 
bered in many libraries and other insti- 
tutions visited by him during his Amer- 
ican tour. Hardly ever did a scholar 
visit us with a mind so open to our good 
sides and to those elements of the Amer- 
ican library idea that reserve universal 
recognition, than did this famous scholar 
and scientist. In his quiet way, he dug 
out the fundamental thoughts underlying 
our public library system, and reproduced 
them in a book that remains as yet one of 
the very best general handbooks of 
American library service. Unlike many 


others, he judged without prejudice and 
was faithful in his treatment of the facts. 
For this reason, also, his two large re- 
ports on our museums and libraries are 
of lasting value. 

Dr Meyer’s contributions to science in- 
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clude a number of large and exquisitely 
illustrated works on ornithology, anthro- 
pology, and museology. His friendly at- 
titude toward his American friends is 
well known, and has been further empha- 
sized by his testimentary bequest of a 
selected collection of books in favor of 
the University of Chicago. B. 


We need a committee to consider and 
report from time to time upon standard- 
izing staff qualifications, staff organiza- 
tion and nomenclature. 

At present the librarian, head of the 
staff, has the professional rank in most 
colleges. Below that there is usually no 
definite relationship, Assistant librarian 
has a great variety of meanings in dif- 
ferent libraries—anywhere from a Ph. D. 
to a page. 

There is no established organization of 
a college library staff or of admission to 
the staff. We have no nomenclature, 
hence do not speak a common language. 

Harvard and Columbia have taken 
definite action as to the relation of the 
library assistant to the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and these may serve as guide to 
others—Dr W. E. Henny, University of 
Washington, at A. L. A. rort. 


A brief suggestive list for summer 
reading has been compiled by Jessie 
Black and Irene Warren, of the School 
of education, University of Chicago. The 
list contains books for parents and chil- 
dren and was prepared at the request of 
the Parents’ association of the elemen- 
tary schools. 








A “Little Women” Memorial 

The Woman’s club of Concord, Mass., 
has started a movement to purchase and 
maintain as a permanent memorial to 
Louisa M. Alcott the Orchard house, 
where Miss Alcott wrote “Little women” 
and many of her stories. 

While it is hoped that the donations 
will all be voluntary, it is necessary to 
spread the news of the movement. Libra- 
rians of children’s rooms in schools and 
libraries, as well as the children them- 
selves, will probably be interested. 
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LIBRARY ORDERS 


We have conducted a special department for many years 
that has been exceptionally successful in filling book orders 
from Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
No house in the entire country has better facilities for hand- 
ling this class of business, as our comprehensive stock cover- 
ing all departments of literature and all grades of books, 
together with our long experience, enables us to give the 
most efficient service possible. 


We are constantly augmenting our regular stock with purchases of special items 
that are offered at decidedly favorable prices. 


This Month’s Offer 
Purchas’s Voyages 


HAKLUYTUS POSTHUMUS or PURCHAS HIS PILGRIMES 


By Samuet Purcnas, B. D. Contayning a History of the World, in Sea voyages 
and lande Travells, by Englishmen and others. Wherein God’s Wonders in Nature 
and Providence, The Actes, Arts, Varieties, and Vanities of Men, with a world of the 
World’s Rarities, are by a world of Eywitnesse-Authors, Related to the World. Some 
left written by Mr. Hakluyt at his death, more since added, his also perused and 
perfected. All examined, abreviated, Illustrated with Notes, Enlarged with Discourses, 
Adorned with Pictures, and Expressed in Mapps. In Fower Parts, each containing 
Five Bookes. 20 large volumes. Published at $65.00 net. 


Offered at $26.00 


This great collection is a continuation and enlargement of Richard Hakluyt’s Principall Navigations, Voyages 
Trafiques and Discoveries of the English Nation. _At Hakluyt’s death he left unpublished a very large collection 
of voyages in manuscript. These came into the hand of Purchas, who added to them many more voyages and travels of 
Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese explorers, as well as of English travelers. He also incorp d many ti om 
very early books of travel, which were becoming scarce even in his days. Among the contents of Purchas His Pilgrimes 
are to be found the early expeditions fitted poses te the East India Company and po Sa under the command of Sir Heary 
Middleton and Captain Nicholas D ; the ad Captain John Smith in Turkey and Virginia, the Arctic 
Discoveries of Barents, Baffin and Henry Hudson; and among the translations may be mentioned those of Leo Africanus, 
Acosta, Oviedo, and Las Casas. 

The book was published in 1625 and has not been reprinted, so that copies of the original edition have now become 
extremely scarce and costly. The aim of the publishers in issuing this edition is to provide an accurate, complete, and 
benutially printed text from the original edidon of 1625. 








Please mention this advertisement when ordering. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
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ACADEMY LIBRARY, BRYN ATHYN, PA. 


The above view is of the stack room and a reading room of a fireproof 


library building recently equipped throughout by Library Bureau. 


The book stacks are made of steel, to provide the necessary structural 
strength for the superimposed load of books, floors and stacks. All the 
other library equipment, including the wall stack in the reading rooms, 


files, cases and other equipment, is of oak. 


Library Bureau 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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A Fireproof Library Building 


The reading rooms of the New York State Library in the new Edu- 
cation Building will be furnished throughout with Library Bureau book 
stack in wood. The noteworthy fact in this connection is that a recent 
fire in the New York State Capitol destroyed the greater part of the State 
library, and the committee, after carefully considering the merits of metal 
as compared with Library Bureau’s construction in wood, awarded the 


contract to Library Bureau, June 15th, 1g1I. 


Steel Furniture Is Not Fireproof 


Oak library furniture, besides possessing higher artistic merit and 
being more pleasant to handle than metal, affords greater safety to con- 
tents than steel ever does. In the great fires at San Francisco, Baltimore 
and Albany, oak cases were found charred, but the conteyts were not 
destroyed, as they would have been if heat-conducting metal were used. 

We cite the decision of the committee that placed the contracts for 
the equipment of the New York State Library as evidence that “the 
lesson to librarians” that recently appeared in the advertising pages of a 


library journal is in error: 


“Librarians would be doing a great service to their communities by- 


directing attention” to the fact that the library building must be fireproof. 
Steel furniture will not prevent the destruction of the library. All fix- 


tures, wall stack and furniture should be of Library Bureau construction 


in wood. 


Library Bureau 


Chicago New York Boston 
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William H. Rademaekers 
IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 


BINDER FOR THE NEWARK FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Corner Chester Ave. and Oraton St. - Newark, New Jersey 


We make a specialty of Library Binding, and to show a sample of our workmanship, will bind free of 
charge any two 12mos sent to us by prepaid express. 

All books are returned within four weeks of their arrival at the bindery. 

Our Book Department: Books of all publishers reinforced in our binding with our new styles of 
fancy, decorated backs which we have just introduced. 

Send for latest catalogues. 














“‘Throughout its thirty years of honorable life 
THE DIAL has been to librarians our most 
useful, dependable, and most discriminating critic 


of current books.’’ janes I, WYER, JR. 


Director of the New York State Library, 
and President of the American Library Association 


Specimen copies sent free on request. "THE DIAL CO., 410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








GILBERT D. EMERSON 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING JAMES BROWN 
209 North Eleventh Street. PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKBINDER 
184 THIRD ST, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


When you are annoyed with badly bound 


books and high prices for their rebinding, 
D I R T A N D F I N G E R send for Brown’s prices and circular, give 

him a trial, or ask any of the twenty 
MARKS SUCCESSF ULLY librarians he works for if he does good 

work and gives the most for the money. 
REMOVED FROM THE He sews all his books with the very 
strongest thread on linen joints at begin- 
P A G E S O F B O O K S ning and end, using the best materials for 
covering. 

His half-leather and duck styles have 
a patent finger-tip that librarians speak 
of highly. When a book is taken from 
the shelf anyone is liable to loosen the 
back, but with his improvement this is 
impossible. As the top of back is firm as 
the board, and the bottom does not rub 


Torn Leaves Mended. Miss- met tenger aad Se abe ee 
ing Corners Replaced. 
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The Baker & Taylor 
Company 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
33-37 East 17th Street: Union Square North: New York City 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST 


q Orders and inquiries from public libraries 
and booksellers solicited. We have many 
satisfied customers in all parts of the United 
States. In addition to our large stock of the 
books of all publishers, we have unexcelled 
facilities for securing promptly books not in 
stock and making shipments complete. Our 
import department is thoroughly equipped. 

Save delay by ordering from New York | 
City, the publishing center of the country. 








The Baker & Taylor Company 


atone Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


33-37 East 17th Street: Union Square North: New York a 
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SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO 


William R. Jenkins Co. 


Publishers, Booksellers 
Stationers and Printers 


851-853 Sixth Ave., Cor. 48th St., New York 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
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CAST BRONZE TABLET p . B 00 K S$ 
Made by Jno. Williams, Inc. Spanish, Italian 
Erected In Holyoke Public Library, Holyoke, Mass. and Works concerning 


German and other 
Bronze Memorial Tablets HORSES, CATTLE 


Designs and Estimates Furnished Foreign DOGS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 556 
West 27th Street. New York City. Casters of the and other Domestic 
‘Star Spangled Banner” tablet erected at Fort Animals 
McHenry, Md., Bronze Doors U. S. Capitol Build- 
ing, Bronze Doors Congressional Library, Wash- 
on, - C., » oe fan ty me 
ronze Doors Boston Public rary. Send for 
our magazine“American Art in Bronze and Iron” Special facilities for supplying Schools, 
No. 1, illustrating bronze memorial tablets. Free. Colleges and Libraries. Catalogues on 


“Your Architect knows Jno. Williams, Inc.” Application. 




















Library Supplies THE INDEXERS 


JULIA E. ELLIOTT EMILY TURNER 
5706 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 27 East 22d St., New York 

Private and Busiress Libraries catalogued. 

Bibliographical and Research Work undertaken. 


Adjustable Book 
/ Books and Periodicals, Commercial and Municipa} 
Covers — Library Records indexed. 


numbers gum- Competent workers sent to any locality where trained 
service is needed. 

med and perfo- 
rated always in 
stock—also alpha- 
bets of various 


sizes. 








WILLIAM A. OTIS 
AND 


For sale by EDWIN H. CLARK 
stationers or by ARCHIT 


The Van ‘Everen Co. 105 South Dearborn 8, Chicago 


‘ SPECIALISTS IN 
60 Ann St. - N. Y. LIBRARY WORK 











The Book Covers are made of tough, strong 
paper and are inexpensive, efficient 
and easily put on. 


























